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ADVERTISEMENT. 
HE importance of the ſubject of this 

1 Essar has produced a variety of trif- 
fling publications : Perhaps it is the Au- 
thor's vanity that prevents him from dif- 
covering that he is adding one to the num- 
ber : Perhaps too it is his ignorance that 
is the cauſe of his fears, and prevents him 
from obſerving that this nation is at pre- 
ſent as flouriſhing in peace, as it was for- 
merly ſucceſsful in war. It will give him 
a a ſenſible pleaſure to find that he is miſta- 
ken in his obſervations ; that trade and 
manufactures are not in a declining ſtate ; 
and that the criſis which he repreſents as 
faſt approaching is at the diſtance of ages. 
But, on the other hand, if his obſervations 
are juſt ; if the preſent diſtreſſed ſituation 
of the kingdom, ariſing from the high price 
of proviſions, ſo loudly complained of, is 
not owing to bad crops, or ſuch accidents 
as may ſoon be removed, but the certain 
and unavoidable conſequence of the great 
increaſe of luxury, currency, taxes, and 
national debts ; if trade and manufactures 
are 


11 

are declining, and both huſbandmen 
ant manufacturers leaving the kingdom ; 

if there are ſtriking marks of a faſt ap- 
pon fk and alarming criſis, then ſome- 
thing more is neceſſary for working out 
our falyation than a few regulations with 
reſpect to the exportation and importation 
of corn. To.do any thing effectually, the 
evil muſt be ſearched to the bottom; and 
the ſtrongeſt efforts made to remove the 
cauſes of it: This is a thing that can be 
done only by the Legiſlator, and, it is ho- 
ped, that in ſo 1 important a matter, all par- 
tics will chearfully j join, 
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HE price of proviſions is a matter of the 
greateſt importance to ſociety. When 

low, idleneſs is encouraged; and when high, 
the poor are diſtreſſed, and manufactures 
ſuffer. In theſe kingdoms, for ſome years 
paſt, the price of proviſions has been 
complained of as very high. The com- 
plaints of the people have gained the atten- 
tion of the Legiſlature, and remedies have 
been applied to remove the evil. The im- 
portance of the affair demands the attention 
of all that are capable to judge of it ; and 
this 
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n 
this is the more neceflary at preſent, be- 
cauſe, by the things applied as remedies, the 

evil may poſſibly in the end be rather heigh- 
tened than removed. In every caſe; before 
a remedy is applied, the cauſe of the evil 
ought to be diligently enquired into, and 
when this is found, then, but-not till then, 
it may be known what application can be 
made with greateſt ſafety.. 0 
I bere are a variety of things in ſociety 

that are ſo inſeparately connected together, 
that it is impoſſible to make an alteration in 
one, without almoſt immediately affectin g 
the others ; and there js not any thing that 
has more connections of this kind, than the 
price of proviſions. The ſituation of thoſe 
things ought to be conſidered, and the chan- 
ges which they have undergone carefully at- 
tended: to; and when this is done, perhaps 
it will appear, that the preſent price of pro- 
viſions, cho“ greatly complained of, is not 
much higher than the preſent ſituation of the 
things, with which it is connected, muſt na- 
turally produce; and if this is the caſe, it 
becomes more neceſſary to reform the man- 
ners and practices that have raiſed the price 
_ of proviſions, than to remedy the preſent 
evil, or (till the preſent clamour by a meaſure, 
which, 'if continued, may poſſibly produce 
the moſt fatal conſequences, als 
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The p price of proviſions depends upon the 
following things: The quantity brought t to 
market; the extent of the demand; ind the 
ſtate of our currency, taxes, and national 
debt. The preſent ſituation of theſe things 
muſt then be conſidered, and the changes 
which they have lately undergone attended 
to, before we can know what has raiſed the 
price of proviſions; or whether or not the 
price of theſe ought to be at preſent conſi- 
dered as high or low. 
Dcearneſs and cheapneſs are relative terms, 
and imply a fixed ſtandard, to which the 
price of things is reduced. When the price 
is above this ſtandard, it is faid to be high: 
When below this ſtandard, it is ſaid to be 
low: Every man makes a ſtandard for 
himſelf ; and this is the average. price of the 
commodity; or what was reckoned fo, 20, 
30, 40, or even 50 years ago, according to 
the time that he has lived in the world. 
This at firſt ſight muſt appear a very impro- 
per way of fixing a ſtandard to determine, 
whether the price of proviſions in this king- 
dom ought to be reckoned high of low: As 
this price depends upon -the u of o- 
ther things, if the ſituation of theſe things 
has been changed, the price of proviſious 
muſt in eonſequence of this have been alf6 
changed; and therefore the ſtandard itſelf; 
by which the nature * the price is to be de- 
termined 
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nell ought likewiſe to be changed, 9 
raiſed or lowered according to the circum- 
ſtances. HS 
Now the deſign of this eſſay is to enquire 
whether or not the ſituation of the things 
mentioned, with which the price of proviſi- 
ons is immediately connected, is ſo far chan- 
ged of late as to raiſe the ſtandard, to which 
the price of theſe ought to be referred, near- 
ly 5 the preſent price ; and conſequently, 
iether this price ought to be. reckoned. 
exorbitant; or, while the nation continues in 
its preſent ſituation, whether there is any 
ground to expect that it may be reduced. 
The quantity of proviſions brought to 
market, is the firſt ching that was mentioned 
upon which the price depends. It is pro- 
per therefore to enquire, whether there is 
any change in it. The price of proviſions, 
and indeed of every other commodity, riſes 
or falls according to the quantity expoſed to 
Ale: If the quantity , exceeds the demand, 
the price naturally falls, if the demand ex- 
ceeds the quantity, the price naturally riſes. 
Some . perſons are of opinion, that the 
quantity of proviſions brought to market for 
ſeveral years preceding. falls far ſhort of the 
quantity in, former times.; and that this is 
the principal cauſe of the preſent high price. 
They 
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They endeavour to account for this by vari- 
ous ways. It will not be amiſs to examine N 
thele. | 

IT is ſaid, that our ſeaſons for theſe five 
or ſix years paſt have been very unfavoura- 
ble, and that our lands have not produced 
the uſual quantity. That ſome of the ſraſons, 
during the period mentioned, were rather 
unfavourable, is probably true ; but whether 
or not our lands, during the whole of this pe- 
riod, have produced much 'lefs than uſual, 
requires very extenſive knowledge to deter- 
mine, more probably, than any private per- 
ſon has opportunity of acquiring. It is true, 
that we formerly exported large quantities of 
grain; and now the whole is conſumed with- 
in the iſland: But this proves nothing to the 
purpole ; becauſe it is poſſible, that ſome of 
our: corn-lands have been apphed to other 
purpoſes ; or that the internal conſumption 
has greatly increaſed. In either of theſe ca- 
ſes, there may be no corn for exportation, 
though our lands ſhould be as fertile as for- 
merly. 4 K 

Bur let us enquire, Whether there are a- 
ny other facts from which we may be able to 
form a probable, conjecture on this ſubject ? 
If we are acquainted with the former, as vel 
as the preſent ſtate of the country; if we 
know the rent of land, and the value of its 
produce in former times ; and compare theſe 
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with the proſent rent, and preſent value, We 
will at leaſt find out the opinion of the far- 
mers; and they are certainly the moſt proper 
judges. Every farmer certainly knows the 
nature of his own erops; if he is attentive, 


frequently attends market, has occaſion often 


to view the country around him, and to con- 
verſe with other farmers, he knows muctr 
more: he'knows the nature of the crops on 
all the lands within his circle,” of that ſupply 
the markets which ' he attends himſelf, or 
which are attended by thoſe with whom he 
canyerſes. | Now, when the price of proviſi- 
ons is raiſed by bad crops,” land continues of 
the fame value, and the farmer cannot afford 
a higher rent: For in this caſe he reaps no 
benefit from the advancement of the price; 
becauſe, in proportion to this; the quantity 
which he ſends to market is leffened; But 
when the price is raifed by other cauſes, the 
produce of land becomes more valuable, 
and, in proportion 'to this, the farmer can 


afford an advancement'of rent. When there- 
fore the riſe of rents keeps pace with the price 


of proviſions; it is a certain eyidence, that in 
the opinion of the farmers, the advancement 
of the price is not owing to bad crops. ' If 
the preſent ſtate of the corn-countries in the 
ſouth part of Scotland is conſidered, and com- 
pared with their former ſtate, it will probably 


appear, that the rent of land has advanced 


nearly 
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nearly in the ſame proportion as the price of 


grain and cattle. Perhaps it may be alledged, 
that this advance of rent is owing to the im- 
provements that have been made, and the 
better ſchemes of agriculture that have been 
introduced. That theſe have had great in- 
fluence is not to be doubted: It is even pro- 
bable, that they have prevented the price of 
proviſions from riſing ſo high as otherwiſe ig 
would have done: But that they are not the 
principal and general cauſes of the riſe of 
rents is obvious from theſe obſervations ; that 
rents have riſen nearly in the proportion men- 
tioned in places where no improvements 
have been made; that where money has been 
laid out with judgment, rents have riſen in 
a much higher proportion; and that the more 
expenſive way of living, into which our far- 
mers have naturally fallen along with all other 
ranks of men, is ſufficient to balance all the 
ſuperior ſkill and induſtry which it is * ares 
ſed they have acquired. 

PRERHAPS it may likewiſe be alledged, that 
this advance of rent is owing to the. practice 
of enlarging farms, or turning many ſmall 
farms into one, By this, it is ſaid, one man 
having the profits of many, can thereby af- 
ford to give more rent. Where farms are fo 
{mall that the farmers themſelves are the la- 
bourers, it may be obſerved, that they live 
We better than hinds, at leaſt, it may be aſ- 
ſerted 
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ſerted, that the intereſt of the farmer's ſtock 
makes all the difference. Now ſuppoſing 
that ſeveral farms of this kind are turned in- 
to one, if the farmer is obliged to maintain 
as many labourers as were upon the farm in 
its former ſituation, and if the value of its 


productions are the ſame, it is evident, that 


he has no more to live upon than the intereſt 


of his ſtock, except the additional produce 
that ariſes from his ſuperior ſkill. In this ſi- 
tuation he can afford no advance of rent, if 


he has no advantage but what ariſes from his 


having the profits of many united in one, he 


cannot afford ſo much. In caſes in which 
additions have been made to farms where the 
farmers were not the labourers, though the 
profits of perhaps two or more have been u- 
nited into one, yet theſe united profits are 
balanced by the manner in which the greater 
farmer lives, which is proportionably more 
expenſive than that of the ſmaller farmer, 
But to put the matter beyond all diſpute, it 
may be obſerved, that in- many places where 
there isno change made in the ſize of farms, 
the rents have been raiſed nearly in the ſame 


Proportion as in thoſe where this change as 


taken place. 
Tk advancement of rent, therefore, * 


the part of tlie country mentioned, muſt be 
conſidered as owing in general to the advance- 


ment in the prices of grain; and if the caſe 
| 18 
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is the ſame in other parts of the kingdom, 


it is almoſt a certain evidence that the pre- 


ſent high price of proviſions is not owing to 
any deficiency i in our crops. 

Ir is likeways ſaid, that of late d i =" 
farms has greatly increaſed ; that our farm- 
ers are become a richer ſet of men; that in 
conſequence of this, they are become indo- 
lent, and inſtead of making the moſt of their. 
farms, by keeping them in tillage, they lay 
them off in grals, becauſe in this ſituation 
they are more eaſily managed. This has 
greatly the appearance of a conjefture made 
by a man altogether unacquainted with coun- 
try affairs, and miſled by ſome changes 
which he has obſerved in ſome parts. of the 
country, through which he has had occaſion 
to travel, It is a certain truth, that a great 
quantity of our beſt lands, formerly in til- 
lage, is now lying in graſs ; but it is rather 
too haſty in a citizen to conclude that this is 
owing to the ignorance and indolence of the 
farmers, Inſtead of this, it ought to be 
conſidered rather as an evidence of their 
{kill and induſtry. It requires as much 
{kill to raiſe graſs as corn; and as much in- 
duſtry and diligence is required in the gra- 
ſier as in the corn- farmer. However, as 


this change is important, it may not be im- 


proper to enquire both into the caule and 
9 of ĩt. 1 
B SUPPOSING 
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""$vppos1Nc that farmers. are influenced 
by the ſame motives with other dealers, as is 
certainly the cale, it may be expettecthar 
they will always endeavour to lay out their 
farms in ſuch, a way. as'to be molt profitable 
to themſelves. It i is vain to imagine that 
they are to enquire, whether the laying their 
lands in grals, or employing them in ul 
lage, is moſt for the advantage of the ſo- 
ciety: "And | It is as vain to expect that tho?® 
they ſhould know this, it will have any in- 
fluence upon their management. To make 
inquiries, for the good of ſociety, is the con- 


cern of others, and is no part of their buſi-⸗ 


neſs. Their chief ſtudy is to raiſe upon 
their farms what brings them moſt money 
in the market, If they have therefore laid 
off more of their lands in grals than they 
uſed to do formerly, they certainly have 
been, engaged to do this by the advanced 

price of cattle, butcher-meat, and the other 
pr oduce of grals : And while they find their 
advantage i in this, vain is it to expect that 
they will alter their plan. With reſpec to 
ſociety, there are quantities of butcher-meat, 
butter, cheeſe,. &c. that are equal to corre- 


ſponding quantities of grain, that is, are e- 


qual, conſidered as food for men: And 


when a given quantity of land produces 


larger quantities of grain than of butcher- 
meat, Ke. then land in grals is a real loſs to 
ſociety 
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lociety. But the farmer has nothing to do 
with calculations of this kind. With re- 
ſpect to him; there are prices of cattle; &. 
that are equal to correſponding prices of 
grain : And whenever the prices of cattle, 
Kc. exceed the correſpondent prices of 
grain, he naturally lays off ſome of his corn- 
land in graſs; and when the prices of grain 
exceed the correſpondent prices of cattle, 
he as naturally brings ſome of his graſs- 
lands into tillage. So that the proportion 
berwixt the corn and graſs-lands in the 
kingdom will always be regulated by the 
proportion betwixt the price of cattle and 
the price of grain. If the quantity of graſs- 
land at preſent in the kingdom is owing to 
the indolence of the farmers, the conſequence 
would be, that the price of grain would be 
complained of as higher than the priee of 
butcher- meat: But this is not the caſe; for 
complaints are as loud on account of the 
high price of the one as of the other; a 
certain evidence that there is not as yet a 
greater proportion of graſs. than of corn- 
land. To account, therefore, for the great 
quantity of land at preſent lying in graſs, 
it is not neceſſary to have recourſe to the in- 
dolence of the rich farmers: The great de- 
mand for butcher- meat, and the other pro- 
duce of graſs, having raited the price of 
theſe above the correſponding price of 

grain, 
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grain, has naturally produced this effect; 


and while this great demand continues, vain 
is it to expect that farmers will alter their 


ow” ang 
Hivins thus enqulred into the cauſe of 


this change. in our fields, let us next n 


into its conſequences. 
Tax conſequences of turning part 1 our 
corn- lands into graſs, are different, accord- 


ing to the different fchenres of agriculture 


proſecuted by the farmers in different places. 


In Scotland, our moſt intelligent farmers have 
introduced graſs for hay and paſture into 


their ſchemes of agriculture. Land, after 
being kept in tillage for ſome time, is laid 
off in graſs, and allowed to remain, perhaps 
as long in this ſituation as it was in the other. 


It muſt be obſerved, however, that the graſs 


which this land produces, though ſown with 
the beſt kinds of graſs ſeeds is not fo valu- 
able as old graſs, It may perhaps produce 
as great a weight of meat in the ſeaſon; but 
it does not raiſe it to ſo high a pitch of fat- 
neſs, However, this method of managing 
graſs-land, though it does not produce the 
fatteſt meat, is the moſt advantageous to the 
country; for land that is in corn and graſs 
alternately for an equal number of years, 
produces as much corn as if kept always in 
tillage; ſo that its produce in the years of 
graſs is to be conſidered as clear gain. This 
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is a matter of importance; it ts neceſſary, 
therefore, that it be properly underſtood. 
- $vPpPOSE a farm formerly in tillage, con- 
fiſting of 220 acres, 200 of theſe always in 
corn, at leaſt in tillage, and the remaining 
20 in graſs for the' catthe neceſfary on the 
farm. Suppoſe further, that this farm is 
now managed in ſuch a manner, that one 
Half is always in graſs, and the other half in 
corn, remaining | in each alternately for ſeven 
years. Now it is aſſerted, that this farm, 
in its preſent ſituation, ſends as much grain 
to market as it did in its former ſituation, 
| beſides the quantity of butcher-meat, butter, 
and cheeſe, which it produces more than 
formerly. 

Every perſon acquainted with agriculture 
willallow, that four quarters, or eight bolls 
on the acre, in what we have ſuppoſed the 
preſent ſituation of the farm, is a crop no- 
thing more extraordinary than two quarters 
and fix buſhels, or five and one-half bolls on 
the acre in its former ſituation, Beſides, as the 
land of the farm, in its preſent ſituation, is 
ſuppoſed in better order, an acre takes leſs 
corn to ſow it, and leſs ſtrength to manage 
it. We cannot be far from the truth when 
we ſuppoſe, that the farm in its former ſitu- 
ation took 200 bolls to ſow the 200 acres in 
tillage, and for the culture of theſe 200 acres 


took 
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took five, ploughs, C 20 FR" and ro ſer » P 
vants: And that the farm iu its preſent ſitu- 
ation takes only 100 bolls. to ſow the 110 a- 
eres in tillage, and only two ploughs, or 
eight horſes and four ſervants. Let us fur- 
ther ſuppoſe, that each horſe conſumes at the 
rate of ſix bolls in the year, and each ſer⸗ 
vant in his family at the rate of eight bolls, 
that the taſker or threſher conſumes two 
thirds. of his lot, and the ſmith and wright 
the whole corn commonly given to them.— 
The accompt then ſtands thus: 


Ln 
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200 acres at :1|bolſs, F 
* To be deductod. 
Seed, 5 n 
20 horſes at 6 bolt: each, „ f 
10 ſervants at 8 bolls each, 80 L 
| Two thirds of tlie threſher”s lot = 
| .conſumed, * Wo «> | 3 
Paid to the ſmith and wright, „ ng = 
Conſumed in the farmer's family, 30 KB 
Conſumed i in harveſt. 15 = 
4 _ 483 f 
Corn ſent to market, . 
a | ' 
wo N' 1 
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110 acres at 8 polls, - + Þ | 'S. . 880 
. 10 be deducted. 1 . i 
Seed, S. 7 - | 100 
8 horſes at 6 bolls each, - | 48 
4 ſeryants at 8 bolls ah, 1 
Two thirds of the threſher” 5 lot . 
conlumed, — 8 ”% 
Paid to the ſmith and lake "48 
Conſumed i in the farmer's family, a 5 # 
Conſumed in harveſt, „ 
Corn ſent to market, „ „ M8 


So that if the above accompts are properly 
ſtated, a farm, when one half of it is in graſs, 
ſends more corn to market, than when almoſt 
the whole of it is in tillage; and when but- 
cher-meat, and the other produce of graſs, 
are taken tho the accompt, it is certain, that 
a farm managed in this way is much more 
beneficial to lociety, than one managed 1 in 
the other way. | 

A plan of management, very different 
from this, is followed in many of the moſt 
fertile counties of England; and in thoſe 
counties too, where agriculture is ſuppoſed 
to be brought to the higheſt perfection. The 
arable lands are kept in conſtant tillage; and 
the grals lands, whether meadows or upland 
paſtures, are kept perpetually in graſs. The 
older 
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older that rafs I is, it raiſes, ** to a propor- 


tionably higher pitch of fatneſs, and on this 
account is reckoned the more valuable. As 


the ingreaſe of the quantity of graſs-land is 


owing to the increaſe of the demand for but- 


cher- meat in general; ſo the high value ſet 


upon old graſs is owing to the high price 


given for this high fed butcher- meat in par- 


ticular. It does not belong to the deſign 
of this eſſay to compare together the ſchemes 


of management followed by the Scots and 
Engliſh farmers, and to enquire which of the 
two is the moſt beneficial with reſpect to the 
value of the produce ; all chat the preſent 


ſabject requires is, to enquire into the con- 


| ſequences of them as affecting the prices of 


proviſions. It has already been ſhown what 
is the conſequenee of the ſcheme of huſban- 


. dry proſecuted by the Scots farmer; let us 


now enquire what is the conſequajor of the 
different ſcheme of huſbandry proſecuted by 

Engliſh farmer: And indeed this is very 
obvious. When the quantity of land in til- 


lage is leſſened, and nothing done to better 


what remains, the quantity of corn produced 
mult likewiſe be leſſened; and to ſupply this 


deficiency of corn, there is not much. more 
butcher-meat brought to market; only what 
is brought is in higher oerfaction. But this is 


not all, there is not only nothing done to better 
the land remaining in tillage ; but when grafs 


becomes 


** 


* 


[ 4%: 


E Peebmes the principal object, leſs i is one for 
” - £orn-land than” formerly ; a greater propor- 


tion of the dung of the farm is applied to the 
meadows and paſtures: : by this the corn- 
lands being robbeg, muſt be more frequent- 
ly fallowed, or green erops more fre quently 
taken to keep them in tolerable order. 
EveRY perſon may eafily ſatisfy himſelf, 


whether or not the taſte for high fed*butcher- 
meat has entreaſed of late. If it has, the 
demand muſt likewiſe; have encreaſed and 


the price been raiſed; and if in conſequenee 


of this the Engliſh farmers have laid off a 


quantity of their arable lands in graſs, and 
been lefs attentive” to the culture of corn; 


the natural conſequence of this is, that pro- 


viſions in general are reduced in their quan- 
tity, and therefore muſt 6 in cheir 
price. 4 

Ir may perhaps be 3 neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh betwixt the quantity of proviſions 
produced by our lands, and the quantity 
brought to market; Some perſons afferc that 
the faftners are rich, and in conſequence of 
this can afford to keep up their grain till an 


exorbitant price tempts them to ſell it. It 


may be aſſerted with the ſame propriety, that 


the land-holders are rich, and can afford to 


live without receiving any rent, till the ex- 
orbitant prices tempt the farmers to ſell their 


corn and cattle. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
£3. 6 . 8 o 
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"os numerous A Pay a mem an thi Aer 
are, can combine to raiſe the price of corn, 
though they could afford to keep it up, 
-which is the caſe with but a very few: Yer 
whenever proviſions are dear there is a gene- 
ral outery of this kind among the people in 
towns. This outery is often made at a ſea- 
ſon of the year when there are very few far- 
mers that have more corn, in their poſſeſſion 
than is neceſſary for their families till ſuch 
time as the new crop is gathered. Any pow- 
er which they have to keep up their grain 


5 ean never be miſapplied. By it chey may 


do good to the country: but it is ridiculous 
te ſuppoſe that by it they can do any hurt. 
By keeping up their corn in ,Years of plenty, 
hey may indeed prevent the price from fal- 
ig fo low, as it would do if the whole of it 
iould be brought to market; but then the 


* WW onſtquence of this conduct is, that 1 in times 


af ſcarcity there is a larger quantity of corn 
brought, to Narket, and chereby the price 


** 4 prevented from being raiſed ſo high as@ther- 


Wife it would be. Ler us ſuppoſe that far- 
2 0 mers a deprived of the power of keeping | 
up a part of their corn in ſeaſons of plenty, 
and gbliged to bring their whole crop annu- 

ally to market, What would be the conſe- 


+= quence of this? Would not the prices of corn 
become much more fluctuating? Would not 
” they fall much lower in times of plenty, and 
as riſe 


* 
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. "he 
riſe Macht higher i in times of ſcarcity Ma thin g 
that is deſſructive to induſtry, aud the morals 
of men; as well as hurtfal to trade, and ma- 
nufactures. T3 Mal: a 
' Wren the price of proviſions is high, berg 
is not only an outcry raiſed againſt the far- 
mer; all dealers in corn and other. provitions, 
are likewiſe accuſed of creating an artificial 
ſcarcity, and are called engroſſers and fore- 
ſtallers. It is certainly a very dangerous 
thing to allow the corn- trade to be engroſſod 
by a few perſons: For when this is the cafe, 
they have it in their power, particularly in 
times of ſcarcity, by combining together, to 
fix the prices, and to diſtreſs the country. 
It has been alledged, though perhaps with- 
out foundation, that ſometimes very extra- 
ordinary methods have been taken in this 
country to affect the prices of corn: That 
corn has been bought up in a part of the 
country where the erop was known to have 
failed; this corn carried off, and ſent to an- 
ather part of the country, where the crop 
was known to be good, and where it was 
propoſed to buy corn for the ſupply of the 
demand, that the failing of the crop in that 
part of the country was expected to occaſion. 
By this management corn was rendered 
dearer in the place where it was to be fold, 
and cheaper in the place where it was to be 
pug. Things of this kind cannot be done 
except 
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eps den the d is in few ings y aud 
= _— * thereby bath the raiſet and conſumer of corn. 
1 kept in ignorance; neither can they be often 
. repeated with ſucceſs. Tho' ſome perſons 
* take advantage of ſome particular ſitua- 
tions and eircumſtances, and thereby acquire 
to themſelves exorbitant profits; yet this does 
- not happen ſo often as to give any juſt 
ground to call the dealers in corn, and other 
proviſions. as is commonly done, engroſſers 
or apprefſors. It may be eaſily known what 
' = axe the profits of theſe perſons ; and from 
lf Ld. | ris. at may be judged whether they deſerve 
the names given them, There are many 
n markets i in the kingdom ſupplied immediate- 
11 "6 ty by farmers. The difference betwixt the 
| price in theſe markets, and in the markets 
ſupplied by merchants, making a reaſonable 
allowance for the expence of buying and 
carrying, is the profit. - Every perſon has 
now an oppor tunity of knowing the prices 
ol grain in the different counties in England; 
i and whoever compares theſe will find no rea- 
FR. ſon to believe, that engroſſing and foreſtal- 
|, lung are at preſent Carried on to the preju- 
fil dice of the community, - = 

1 | Tux tecond thing mentioned that affecis 
WT - - the price of proviſions, is the demand. It is 
on. - well known, that when an equal quantity of 
commodities are regularly brought to market, 
_— price 0 upon the demand. When 
the 
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. demand | (eaſes, the price riſes; And 
when the demand is leſſened, the price falls. 


Tu x demaad for proviſions is affected two 


| Aifferent ways; by exportation, and by the 


increaſe, or, decreaſe of home-conſumpr,* 

By exportation, na doubt, the demand is 
increaſed, and the price taiſed. But this is 
not the cauſe of the preſent high prices of 
proviſions; for therg has been no exportation 
for ſeveral years preceeding, even ſometimes 
of late, importation, as at preſent, has been 
allowed; and by this, cho“ the demand is 


not leſſened, yet, a larger quantity is brought 
to market, which 18 the ſame effect. 


The propriety of theſe meaſures, the prohi- 
biting exportation, and allowing importatir 
on, does not come under our coglideration 
at preſent ; however, it may not be impro- 
per to obſerye, that if the preſent price "of 
butcher-nizeat, and the other produce of 
graſs, exceeds. the correſponding price- of 


grain, and the farmers in conſequence of 
this, are continuing to lay off ſtill more of 


their corn-· lands in graſs, ſome method ought 


| certainly to be fallen upon to raife the price 


of grain above the correſponding price of 
butcher- meat, or rather to bring the price 
of butcher- meat below the correſponding 
price. of grain, that ſo the farmers may be en- 
gaged to alter their plan, 0 1 vp4 ſome 
of nov grals-lands, 
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Tas demand for „Necho is aff6ted not 


7 i by exportation, butialfo by the encreaſe 


of home-confumpt ; and home-conſumpt is 


affected in theſe two. ways; by the number of 


inhabitants, and by their manner of living. 


As the number of inhabitants increaſes, or 


decreales, ſo the demand for | proviſions in- 


_ creaſes or decreaſes like wiſe. Whether the in- 


habitants of this kingdom have of late years 


increaſed or decreaſed, is a queſtion not dif- 


ficult to determine. When we reflect upon 
the numbers deſtroyed by the laſt war, when 


' we conſider the numbers annually exported _ 


to America, and to the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 


and when we compare the number of un- 


married with the number of married perſons, 
we haye reaſon to conclude, that the inha- 


bitants of this iſland have not for many 


years paſt increaſed. . If the demand there- 


fore for proviſions has increaſed of late 


years, it is not owing to this cauſe. 
Tn k other thing chat affects the home- 


conſumpt of proviſions mentioned, is the 


manner in which the inhabitants live. A 


change in the one, makes a proportional 


change in the other. As luxury increaſes 
or "decreaſes, ſo conſumpt increaſes or de- 


creaſes likewiſe. That the inhabitants of 
this kingdom have of late years changed their 


way of living in a very remarkable manner, 


and greatly increaſed in luxury, is a truth of 
which 
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which every perſofi. who hes lived any time 
in it, muſt be ſenſible. Let us compare the 
way of living at preſent with what perſons 
not very old may remember, and we muſt 
obſerve a remarkable difference. If we take 
a view of our markets for buteher- meat, &c. 
we will find, that, in the courſe of 20 or 30 
years, the quantities in ſome places have 
been doubled, in others tripled, without any 
decreale in the places that have gone moft 
to decay. If we enquire into the nature of 
the diſhes placed upon the tables of our 
great people, we will find, that of the meat 
which-ſome time ago appeared in its natural 
form, nothing is now preſented but its eſſence 
in ſoups, ſauces and gravies, while the meat 
itſelf is thrown-into the kennel. If we take 
a view of the tables of the principal inhabi- 
tants in our eities and towns, we find a pro- 
portional waſte of proviſion ; and if we at- 
tend to the manner of living amongſt the 
lower claſs, we find many families living now 
chiefly upon animal food, that formerly ſel- 
dom caſted it except on holy- days. 

Tuxxx is as great a change in the equi- 
pages as in the tables of men. In ſtations, 
in which men commonly walked a-foot, ma- 
ny now keep riding horſes, ſome carriages, 
and even ſome both of theſe. Beſides what 
an additional number of horſes is uſed for 
chaiſes, and the other machines, every where. 

R now 
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nom employed for che conivenicigy of tra- 
- vellers; and what an additionaf number is 
© aiſed for carriages to ou additional buildings 
und, other works, the effects of luxury and 
taſte. Every perſon Is ſenſible of theſe 
things, bur every perſon does hot conſider 
che effect that all of them muſt have upon 
the price of providions: A kind of calcula- 
tion may be atrempred, which, tho? not juſt, 
will, however ſerve to how what effect cheſe 
things anuſt produ ee. 

Ler it be fuppoſed then, that there": are 
ro, ooo fümilies that conſume daily 3 lb. of 
Perf mutton each, in effences unknown to 
our forefathers, and that there are 20,000 

mare chat conſume the ſame quantity of a- 
mimal food each, more than perfons of their 
rank formerly. This makes 9, oo Ib. each 
dax, which in che year is 2,346,428 ſtones. 
Nweto raiſe 100 ſtones of beef or mutton, 
dight acres of land are required. To fatten 
tuo ordinary bullocks of 50 ſtones each, 
three :acres are neceſſary, and five acres 
ſcarcely. ſufficient for ies them to a pro- 
per age, at this rate to raiſe the above quan- 
dith of beef, 189,71 4 acres are required. 

LeT'it be ſuppoſed likewiſe, that there are 

maintained juſt now in Britain 30,006 hor- 


es more than formerly. To maintain this | 


number, 90, oo acres of land are required, 
Which is at the rate of three acres each. Al- 
W | h lowing 
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lowing for accidents, 4500 horſes annually 
are neceſfary for recruiting the above 30,000; 


and to rear theſe 4300 horſes at ſeven acres 
each, 31, 500 acres are required, which ad- 
ded to the former ſum of go, ooo acres, 
make in all 21, 500 acres neceſſary for rear- 
ing and maintaining the extraordinary num- 
ber of horſes ; theſe 121,500 acres added to 


the 187,714 acres, neceſſary for raiſing the 


extraordinary quantity of beef or mutton 
demanded, make in whole 309,214 acres, as 
neceſſary for the ſupport of that degree of 
luxury to which we have arrived in this age 
above what was known to our fathers. The 
produce of this land in corn, as it has been 
ſuppoſed very good, may be eſtimated at 
three quarters, beſides the feed for each 
acre, which makes in all 927,042 quarters, 
a quantity almoſt ſufficient to maintain the 
families of 200,000 labourers, tho? they 
ſhould live chiefly on grain. 

PexHars I have exceeded in my ſup- 
politions, and that there is not ſuch an 
additional quantity of meat conſumed, 
nor ſuch an additional number of horſes 
maintained; however, to perſons that con- 
ſider and compare things with attention, it 
will probably appear, that I have ſtated them 
rather under than beyond the truth : But 
whatever is in this, it is moſt certain, that 


D as 


as we have encreaſed greatly in luxury, and 
as our common people live much better 
than formerly, a very gonſiderable quantity 
of land is neceſſary to ſupply the extraordi- 
nary demands made by this luxury, and in 
| conſequence of this, the price f Wien 
muſt be greatly raiſed. 

TE gentlemen therefore in cities and 
towns, need not look into the country a- 
mong the land-holders and farmers for the 
cauſe of the preſent high price of proviſions. 
Let them attend to the change in their own 
way of liying, from that of perſons in their 
ſtations formerly, and they will not find it a 
difficult mattet to account for the change, 
of which they ſo loudly complain. Perhaps 


theſe gentlemen may ſay, that they are more 


conſiderable merchants and manufacturers 
than their fathers: That they deal to a grea- 
ter extent, and that therefore, from their 
additional incomes, they can afford to live 
better than they. This may be a very good 
realon for their behaviour, but it is nothing 
to the preſent purpoſe; tory if there is an 
additional conſumpt, and in canſequence of 
this, an additional demand, it is no matter 
whether or not the perſons that make this 
demand have a juſt title to do it; the effect 
is the ſame, by it the price of proviſions muſt 
be raiſed, 
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Tus third thing T mentioned, by which 
me price of proviſions is affected, is the ſtate 
of our currency. It is certain; that the 
price of merchandize depends upon the 
proportion that the quantity in the market 
bears to the quantity of the current ſpecie. 
The Baron de Monteſquieu, treating of this 
ſubject, ſays, * If we compare the maſs of 
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gold and filver in the whole world with 
the quantity of merchandizes therein con- 
tained, it is evident that every commodi- 
ty, or merchandize in particular, may be 
compared to a certain portion of the en- 


tire maſs of gold and ſilver. As the to- 


tal of the one is to the total of the other, 


ſo part of the one will be to part of the 


other. Let us ſuppoſe that there is only 
one commodity or merchandize in the 
world, or only one to be purchaſed, and 
that this is diviſible, like money, a part 
of this merchandize will anſwer to a part 
of the maſs of gold and ſilver ; the half 
of the toral of the one to the half of the 
total of the other; the tenth, the hun- 
dredth, the thouſandth part of the one, 
to the tenth, the hundredth, the thou- 
ſandth part of the other. But as that 
which conſtitutes property amongſt man- 
kind is not all at once in trade, and as 
the metals, or money, which are the ſigns 
of property, are not all in trade at the 
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© fame time, the price is fixed in the com- 


pound rat io of the total of things with the 
« total of ſigns, and that of the total of 


things in trade with the total of ſigns in 


trade allo. ; and as the things which are 
„ not in trade to-day may be in trade to- 
%  morrow, and the ſigns not now in trade 
„% may enter into trade at the ſame time, 
s the eſtabliſhment of the price of things 
* fundamentally depends on the proportion 
% of the total of things to the total of 
*« {igns*.” We are not to imagine, how- 
ever, that: the quantity of gold and ſilver, 
that is the ſign of ſuch a quantity of  mer- 
chandize, is equal in value to this merchan- 
dize ; for in this caſe, every trader, reckon- 
ing one with another, would have always the 
fame value of gold and, ſilver in his poſſeſ- 
ſion that he has of value in merchandize. 
The quantity of gold and filver, which is 


the fign of the proportional quantity of 


merchandize, is of more or leſs value with 
reſpect to this merchandize, as the currency 
is quick or flow. When the currency is 
quick, its value with reſpect to the merchan- 
dize is proportionably leis; when it is flow, 
its value is proportionably more. Suppole 
that there are twelve perſons in a ſociety by 
themſelves, of different employments, and 
equal ſtocks, with a certain quantity of gold 
T3 Spirit of Laws, Book xxii, Chap. vii. 
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and ſilver for currency, and that they regu- 
larly diſpoſe of to each other and purchaſe 
from each other monthly one twelfth of their 
ſtocks. Now, in this caſe, the gold and ſil- 
ver uſed by theſe perſons, for the ſigns of 
their merchandize, have ſuch a value put 
upon them as to render the whole equal in 
value to one twelfth of their whole ſtock in 
trade ; for as they have all equal ſtocks, and 
each of them diſpoſes monthly of one twelfth 
of his ſtock, it follows that each of them 
receives monthly one twelfth of the gold 
and ſilver, and conſequently the whole of 
ic paſſes. through the hands of each of 
them in the courſe of the year: And as 
the whole ſtock of each is diſpoſed of during 
this period, the whole gold and ſilver is e- 
qual in value to the ſtock of each, and to 
one twelfth of the value of the whole. On 
the other hand, let us ſuppoſe that there are 
twenty-four perlons in the ſituation men- 
tioned, and that each diſpoſes of two twen- 
ty-fourths of his ſtock monthly, at different 
times, then the whole currency paſſes in the 
courſe of the year through the hands of each 
of the twenty-four in this cafe, as through 
the hands of the twelve in the other, and is 
equal in value to the ſtock of each, which is 
no more than one twenty-fourth of the va- 
lue of the whole. So that the whole cur- 
rency, multiplied by the number of hands 
through which it paſſes in a given time, is e- 


qual 
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qual in value to the whole merchandize in 


trade of theſe perſons during that period. 
War is the caſe with the werlditn ge- 
neral, as repreſented by the Baron, is near- 
ly the ſame with reſpect to every nation in 
particular. The whole merchandize; in any 
nation, anſwers to the whole curreney, and 
each part of the merchandize to the ſame 
part of the currency: So that when the cur- 
rency continues the fame, and the mer- 
chanvize is increaſed; the ſame quantity of 
currency purchaſes a larger quantity of mer- 
chandize, or, which is the ſame thing, the 
price falls. On the other hand, when the 
merchandize continues the fame, and the 
currency is increaſed, then it takes a larger 
quantity of currency to purchaſe the ſame 
quantity of merchandize ; or, which is the 
fame thing, the price riſes, When there is a 
change in both, which produces contrary 
effects, then the price either riſes or falls, ac- 
cording as the one or the other , prevails, 
Obſerve what the ſame Baron de Monteſ- 
quieu ſays on this part of the ſubject: If 
*« ſince the diſcovery of the Indies, gold and 
% filyer have increaſed in Europe in the 
© proportion of one to twenty, the price of 
« proviſions and merchandizes muſt have 
been enhanced in proportion of one to 
„twenty. But if, on the other hand, the 
© number of merchandizes has encreaſed as 
„ ONE 
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tone to two, it of courſe follows, that the 
price of theſe merchandizes and provi- 
« {tons having been raiſed in proportion of 
* one to twenty, and fallen in proportion of 
% one to two, it neceſſarily follows, I tay, 
* that the proportion is only as one to 
s ten“.“ Now if in Britain our currency has 
encreaſed in a higher proportion than our 


commodities, the price of theſe mult natu- 


rally have encrealed agreeable to this pro- 
portion. 

Ir is the opinion of many, that the quan- 
tity of gold and ſilver in ſpecie has conſider- 
ably decreaſed of late years in this kingdom. 
The ſmall quantity of theſe obſer ved in the 
circle, in proportion to what was formerly, 
is however no certain evidence of this. There 
have been eſtabliſhed of late a great many 
banks. In' each of theſe there muſt be a 
quantity of gold and ſilver to anſwer the 
conſtant demand made for theſe, in exchange 


for the bills which they have iſſued. And 


there muſt likewiſe be a quantity of theſe re- 
gularly interrupted in the circle, and ſent to 
the banks to ſupply the place of theſe ſums 
that are daily flowing out, The quantity of 
gold and filver therefore in the circle muſt 
regularly decreaſe in proportion to the quan- 
tity of money in bills that is brought into 
its And conſequently there may be in the 

* Spirit of Laws, Book xii, Chap. vii. 
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Kingdom the ſame or even a greater quantity 
of gold and ſilver in ſpecie; tho? leſs appears 
in the circle. Bat whatever may be the caſe 
with reſpect to the increaſe, or decreaſe of the 
3 of gold and ſilver; yet it cannot be 

oubted, that our currency in gold, ſilver, 
and bank- bills has of late incre ſed amazing- 
ly. Had our banks no more mdney circu- 
lating in bills, than they have gold and ſil- 
ver lying ready to anſ'ver, they would have 
no higher profits than money-lenders have, 
which is the legal intereſt, 'A trade of this 
kind could never bear the expence of ma- 
nagement. Their great profit ariſes from 
the immenſe ſums, which in bilk they throw 
into the circle by loans, and which they have 
no gold or ſilver to anſwer. 

As our banks have produced this increaſe 
of our currency; and as not only by this, 
but alſo by ſome other things, they have rai- 
ſed the price of proviſions, and all other com- 
modities, it will not be amiſs ro enquire into 
both the cauſes and conſequences of their e- 
ſtabliſhment. 

I am ſenſible, that it may be reckoned pre- 
ſumption in a private perſon to attempt a 
thing of this kind, and therefore do not pro- 

ole to treat of the matter as a banker ; but 
only to ſuggeſt ſuch things, as naturally oc- 


cur to a — of Plain lenſe, who employs 
his 


f 1 


his pay on the. ſubject without. any] knows 


ledge of the arcana of the trade. 

Bax ks eſtabliſhed in different Rates are 
different ; in their conlliutions and operati- 
ons. 

Tu E banks in Britain Ee FB bills, lend 
money, and grant credits, making all the 
payments that theſe require in their own 
bills, by which thele. bills are circulated. over 
the Kingdom. From theſe, which are the 
principal operations of our banks, it appears 
that there are two cauſes that have produced 
their eſtabliſhment, ——A demand for credit in 
individuals and a demand for currency in 
all. 1. 

Wy EN manufactures. and trade are firſt in- 
troduced into a nation, their progreſs is very 
flow. There js little currency, and the pro- 
perty of the perſons diſpoſed.,to engage in 
them is but ſmall.; The progreſs of theſe 
therefore depends upon the profits of buff. 
neſs and the balance of trade, which, though 
they, may be conſiderabſe to the perſons en- 
gaged therein, yet are only trifling at firſt 
with reſpec to the nation in general. But 


as theſe profits gradually encreaſe, fo the ma- 


nufactures and trade are gradually extended, 
till in time they arrive at as great a height as 
the ſituation of the nation, * its con necti- 
on with other nations, allow. When manu- 
tactures and trade are beginning to be ex- 


E tended, 
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tended, there are a variety: of perſons that are 
naturally deſirous to ſhare i in the profits, and 
who Jay. down pethaps very probable plans 
for eſtabliſhing ; and extending the kinds of 
manufactures and trade that are reckoned the 
moſt beneficial: Hence a very great demand 
bath for credit and for currency. 

Bs i ps when trade and manufactures : are 
conſiderably extended, the quantity of com- 
modities and merchandize in the market is 
increaſed, and there i is not a n in- 


. 


done to prevent it, Bat before 5 25 
fall ſo low as to bring the currency to a' par 
with the merchandize, or the value of it to 
the ſame proportion to the value of merchan- 
dize as formerly, there mult be a complaint 
for want of currency. The value added to 
the merchandize being greater in proportion 
than the value added to the currency, there 
is not enough of the latter to purchaſe what 
of the former is in the market : Hence the 
want of currency becomes univerſally felt; 
and if trade and manufactures are gradually 
extended, this complaint muſt continue, as it 
is ſome time after additional commodities are 
brought to market before the prices fall ex- 
3 to their place with reſpect to the curren- 

We may well 1 A that this has been 


e 


this 


t 1 


this century, and probably with the fouth 


part of it before the cſtabliſhment of the bank 


of England; and had not banks been eſta- 


bliſhed, the want of currency, occaſioned by 


increafing the quantity and value of commo- 


dities in the market, would, it is probable, 


have given a great check to all improve- 


ments. 

Tunis demand for credits and currency oc- 
cafioned by our improvements in agriculture, 
and the extenſion of our trade and manufac- 
tures, is commonly conſidered as the cauſe of 
the eſtabliſhment, of banks, and the creation 


of paper- money. However, there are other 


things that ſeem to have occaſioned this de- 
mand for currency and which are not com- 
monly. attended to, though they have increa- 
ſed, it perhaps more than all our improve» 
ments put together. The things I have i in 
view are our taxes and national debt. 
Tux height to which gur taxes are raiſed 
is uniyerſally known. Thele have the ſame 
effect upon currency, as the ſame amount of 
merchandize g purchaſed | in the market 
would have. I ifluſtrate this ; let us ſup- 
poſe that there "is a tax laid on that raiſes 
L. 100,000. Theſe 190,000 Pounds are ſtop- 
ped in thecircle that they have been in ufe to 
make, and employed in the pay ment of the tax. 
Hence there are L. 1 00 ,009 wanting topu rchaſe 
maerchandize. 


t I 1 
merchandize. „Ihis want occaſions a demand 
for currency, and unlels this demand is if ppli- 
ed. the price of merchandize muſt proportion- 
ably. fall. This ſum of L. 190,000. is ne- 
ver again brought · into the currency, by which 
the merchant, the. manufacturer, and the 
farmer are ſupplied: For, though it remains 
in the nation; yet, as often as it comes into 
their eirole, iti is interrupted in its courſe, and 
carried to pay the tax. This is the cale even 


though the om remains in the kingdom; but 


if the ſum is carried out of the kingdom to 
pay che intereſt of : debts due to forcigners, 
the conſequenoe is, that the;currency | is le(- 
ſencd annually by this. ſum. Any perſon 
then that conſiders the amount. of our taxes, 
and the proportion of them that is paid to 
foreigners; will not be ſutpriſed that there is 
a great demand for. currency, and that ſuch 
a ſwarm of bank: bills, have been produced to 
anſwer i IC + - 1 Dar een eh 
Tux national ee eee e u. 
pon the curfency that taxes/ihave.. Every 
million borrowed has in chis caſpect the Ton 
effect with the value of a million of merchan- 
dize brought to, market. . When, a million is 
borrowed, this dum is {topped in the circle, 
and inſtead of purchaſing merchandize as u- 
ſual, is carried to the trealury, , This occaſions 
an immediate want of currency, to ſupply 
which, bills are naturally iſſued from the banks. 
Indeed 
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Indeed: we can ſcarcely FRE ſo large a 
ſum as is ſometimes borrowed, collected to- 
gether in ſo Mort a time as is ſometimes done, 
without the im mediate creation of paper mo- 
ney. Let us ſuppoſe then, that the national 
debt amounts to 140 millions; a ſum per- 
haps equal to ten times the value of the whale 

currency of the.kingdom when the practice 
of funding began, and we will immediately 
obſerve, that there muſt have been a very 
great demand for money from the time that 
this borrowing: began, and that it would have 
been impoſſible; to bave raiſed this immenſe 
ſum without a great addition to the ad 
of our currency. 

Ir muſt not be forgotten, that a part of 
the national debt is owing to foreigners, per- 
haps no leſs a ſum than 30-millions, This 
ſum of zo millions brought into the kingdom, 
unleſs che balance of trade has been remark- 
ably againſt us, muſt have occaſioned a very 
great increaſe to the currency. Our proſpect 
muſt be very diſmal, if, ſince the time that 
foreigners began to deal in our funds, the 
balance of trade againſt us has amounted to 
30 millions, and whatever the amount of this 
balance, and of the intereſt of the debt, falls 
ſhort of this ſum, 25 been added to the cur- 
rency. | 

In increaſe Bs of our taxes, and 
the inoreale of our national debt, may be _ 

we 


— — 
we 


136 
well ſuppoſed 


would find, that the quantity of their bills in 
the circle increaſed as our taxes and national 


debt increaſed; © This we know that the ; 


bank of Englfatid, as theſe increafed, increa- 
ſech ks loans fe Government, extended its 
capitaf, und, it is prbbable, All inercaſed me 
"__y ts Bills in the 'eirdte, 
Having mus Urtermpted'th" mow what are 
the things thar'prodiged "this banking trade, 
it i do proper to ehqwirk "ht 5 conſe- 


quences. It wir hot be fd an ealy mat 
ter to trace out all of theſe; "However, ſome 
2 — ant of their fhall” be ar- 


nn 190 £gorl 18 þ 1 


de — 
aud nt Ahe leuft important. is, Ache rn 


wenertaſes tletcurrency of the nation 5 


general, yer keeps it in a'flutuatin ſtate, 
and the demand for it is fometimes anfWer⸗ 


ed, und at the" times refüftck. That the 
currency of the nation is greatly ——— by 
eur batiks, is Hat every perſon, WE 4 045 

ut” 
it is no leſs certain, though perhaps nök fo 1 
vident, chat by%thetn the correney kept! in 


atteritiorr"t6"thinige, wn eaffly be heit 


a fluctuating tate. 


Wr the crecfit f a bank is once fully 


eſtabliſhed; the on demand made upon it, 
_ How | except 


to account for the great increaſe 
of our currency. And perhaps, if we were welt 
acquainted with the hiſtory” of our banks, we 


ative of id tanking trade, 


* 
r w ˙ ! wn. ̃—⁰¼ —˙mA 
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except in ſome particular circumſtances; ia 
for ſilver to make {mall payments to tradeſ- 
men and labourers. Now, if the bank has 
formed a plan tor receiying regular pay- 
ments, in Which, along withits qun bills, there 
may be realonably expected ſuch a propor- 
tion of gold and ſilxer as is, ſuffi oĩent to an- 
ſwer the demands made, i way go on with- 
out hay ing a large ſum an ſpecie, affording 

profits to the proprietors, and regularly ſup- 
— the demands. for currency. But ac- 
cidents frequently happen chat occaſion large 
demands for ſpecie, and theſe demands ob- 
lg ther bank to alter its plan. 
Tn x credit; of the bills. of oyr Scots banks 
is configed, almoſt to the limit of Scotland. 
Hence it is, that when perſons going for 
England are poſſeſſed of theſe bills, and the 
exchange above the expence and riſk of car - 
rying caſh, they naturally make a demand 
upon the bauk for gold and ſilver. This is 
a thing that doęs not come on ſuddenly, as 
it may be always, foreſeen by the courſe of 
the exchangę. The directars. of the bank 
have there fog time to provide againſt this 
demand; and there are ſeveral different ways 
by which they, do it. The natural way is, 
to call in ſome of the debts owing to the 
bank. This both leſſens the number of their 
bills in the circle, and thereby leſſeus the de- 
mand upon them in proportion, and alſo 
provides 
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es gn for anſwering the demaſid 
e "made? Bur this is ſometimes 1 
cöfſvehieht 4 \ 20 country.” The debtors 
6f the*Bahk bopageg in fchenes' of improve: 
ment tn“ their Fevrity* may ve very good, | 
pn oe diffictih to raft money; and 
innit ſitünntion of affülrs WE bank jufiſts 
for* payment, $64 trace anch manufactüres 
ae Ge put, AQ aff Jane brotght 
to Tale. his ig therefore Tom done by 
baff except in' thi of cetty. or 5 
it 1s för Prleate acvunte of ſome of the 
| Uite&tors Engaged 76" orber Vues. 
There ib AotNer methöd Bnerinies: abel 
to anſwer an egpected demand, which“ is to 
bofro WT HG N t TNG, WH. in 
ene bene te pte (ou deer fary to 
be enfletlpb.“ een bay" that Has" off: 
nel fes fk dit, enn Add af diffyeulty in 
Geier che Tectirity glb iv ebnfddted as 
1 Witeftain. 
Torvebthe e Tal- 
nung h frotd debtors; for krerdb y Ake 
9 75 Weh in thecchele is leſſened, and 
Weeds l., Feel. Beers" 4 gttater 
T6f9 to'tH&bahk;'43 the Titereſt of the Troney 
Borrowed 199499 Work-: intereſt of the 
money HEN be zeüßhech in. And this 
ſum may be Pale When'the ſitvation of the 
country oc ester“ valtic of N to be 
eireulated. * 
| S 


4 
- $687 TMs a bank finds it proper to bots 


how the money it ſtands id need of in that 
very place from whence the demand comes, 
and to give draughts in platt of ſpetie. The 
extraordinary demand upon eur Scots banks 
is commonly made from Landon, or places 
in England where bills on London are equal 
to ſpecie. - Now, borrowing, money in Lon- 
don gives to the bank a power in ſome de- 
gree to regulate the exchange, and by this 
means to leſſen the demands made upon it 
for gold and ſilver: Sp that it does not re- 
quire fo large a ſum borrowed in London as 
in Scotland, Fe: as the —— pur- 
pole: . «fi, 
THERE is R method (itunes Wen 
by che managers; of 'batiks. ts, ſupply them- 
ſelyes with ſpecie : They buy it and pay in 
their on bills: As Scotland i is too ſiarrow 
a field fur this traffic; retour ſe is had to the 
London market, and ſometimes ſpecie brought 
from it at a tn ſidlerable expence. The feem- 
ing advatitagezof this method to the banks a- 
bove che other inethods mentioned, is,, that 
in the her methods the banks pay the; inte- 
reſt of the money« borrowed; bit by this they 
pay only the; expedce of borrowing and. car- 
riage. This practice, however, produces à 
very different effect from what is produced 
by borrowing money is London and giving 
draughts for it. The exchange berwixt one 
HAT F nation 


"it 45s] ? 


* is regulated by the ba- 
lande af trade. Thus for example; it Scot- 
land owes to England a balance in trade, a 
premium muſt be given in Edinburgh for a: 
bill on London; becauſe every draught in- 
creaſes this balanct ; becuuſe the! perton in 
London that advances wer money muſt be 


paid for ir; and becauſe there is a great de- 


mand in Edihburgh forbills to tranimit to 
Eondon fer the paymentof this balance. On 
the other hand, a bill at London on Edin- 
burgh does not being its tall value; beeauſe 

by this tlie balance due is leſſened; becauſe 
there ig no ad van ee of money\but;only/a debt 
paid; and beeabſe ther are bills in the mar- 
ket to the c ob itherbakines o ing, and 
few at none e chem In propor- 
tion tobe entattt of chethhlauce, the exchange 
riſes imthe bh lac And falls in the other. 
Now, (if +whewthe exehangewut Edinburgh is 
bigh, a band ther&borrows's ſam of money 
in London ff give timepi ks certain 
that by this trah ſuction Mhynbliances ing 
by Scotland; is leſſ᷑rned inthe proportion 
chat che um borrowed bears toe whole 
balance swing; mad undthis proportion the 
—— {+ Foz Waſtrate this, let us 

ſuppaſti that the balance owing by Scotland 


in Etighnd! ummmn nts +0 a very large ſum;and 
the exchange, iu conſequence of this, very 
high.” Let us ſuppoſe further, that a Scots 

IIs bank 


Ns ] 

bank finds it convenient to borrow ea ſum e- 
qual to this in London, not to be repaid till 
after twelve months; and that draughts are 
immediately given for it. It is obvious, chat 
as che draughts are given, the exchange muſt 
POOP fall, and at laſt when the balance 
is wholly extinguiſhed the exchange muſt be 
reduced to par. The conſequenee then of 
negotiating this loan is the reducing tlie ex- 
change, and leſſening the demand upon the 
bank. But ſpecie purchaſed i in London, and 
paid in Scotland in bank-bills, produces a 
very different effect. Let us ſuppoſe, as be- 
fore, that Scotland owes a conſiderable ba- 
lance to England, that the exchange is higb, 
and a demand made upon the bank. If the 
bank, to anſwer this demand, Mall buy ſpe- 
cie/ iu London, to bes brought to dhe bank, 
and pay for this in bills ĩſſhed a Scotland: 
tho. conſequences of this ara, that the ba- 
lance o ing by Scotland ute England is in- 
created ,-i which raiſes the exchanges. and in- 
creaſes the domand upon the bank and a 
greater value of bills hH ag thront into the 
cirele, a greater value of them will alſo be 
brought to the bank for ſpecie. And thus, 
though the purchaſing of ſpecie, in chis man- 
ner may ſupply the preſentꝭ demands made 
upon a bank, yer it muſt oceaſion a greater 
demand to be made after ward. 
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1 1 muſt be acknowledged, 1 7 that | 


in the other caſc, when«the time of paying 


lance againſt Scotland ais again raiſed to the 
ſame. Sent as fortaerly hy Auhichythe, ex- 

change is likewiſe hitec anlangt, in ,canſe- 
quenee of thisithe, demands upayithe bank 
inargaſed. ut it is poſſible, thatbefareuhis 
time, matters may have ſo ar, changed, as 
dd allgy thqbank t emit! money to Lon- 
don ,vithour.greas)' difficulty ; or if there 
{houldibe ne apprarance. of bis, the. bank 
Bag time to call in itsocredits in la manner 
. leaſininegnyeniant- for its videbrats: The 
canſegyence ob 4hjs may poſſihly be, the: get- 


ting remittan ces from England to ſupply 


the. dungs Sale ine by the banks by which 


the exchange being reduced, it islan eaſy 


mattensfor-dbhe bank th remit money for the 
Se debt qyhich it has contrac- 


Meines 2 Ahl een 8 1 aw ld 


. Ay9THER-method taken ito providgwecie, 


and even ſometimes to naiſt moncy gs: that of 


drawing bills of exeb ic be diſtounteſp at 


method of promising ſpecies far. iu K,his ante, 
dlſeanot- 


the expence of | comdmiſliont-andued., 
ing the bills is added: 991: the.tther exppnec, 
id hat che — Reſt method muſt 


= this is af traffic that cannot con- 


tinue 


the. maney..hortowed, arvives, then the ba- 


the bank of England. 5.4. is is thervery ] 


more mongyi chan »what they receive: 


892 
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tinue long. If a Scots bank draws a bill af 
exchange, to be diſcounted at the bank of 
England, and draws again for the payment 
of this bill, and ſo on, the debt:'owipg by 
Scotlang muſt be conſtantly \encfreaſing, 
This in courſe increaſes the ru upon the 
Scots bank, and obiges it ſtill to draw to a 
ter extent. But this practice cannot 
continue long, for, whem ever cheſe bills are 
I what trade can be ſuppoſ- 
ed to require, the Engliſh bank muſt at laſt 
unavoidably take the alarm, and refuſe to 
diſcount the bills ;"'20-which they are the 
more eaſily induced, us gold is demanded 
for many of the bills that are diſtounted, 
which is bot incouvenient for dhe bank; and 
deprives it of the proſica that ih from iſlu· 
ing its: bills, 9% gnied Sgiiedg,ss 2: 
Tx eſtabliſhme nt of nb bocca 
likewiſe. a demand to "89 melleoupon'-old | 
banks. When a new bank is eſtabliſhed;- 
the proptictory advance a i hiobey for 
anſweting (cp demands that/are” naturally 
made; und this theputo:by fereryl different” 
payments — — k're-- 
quires. This money gULanted by the pre- 
prietoryis-paid partly n ſbils of other batiks, 
according to tho iquaatyb be Am the 
circle ; and ſor chleſe bill ſpobis is an eq 
ately demanded by tire new bend as the 
ent payments are made thete is always 
a 
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 # new demand. Let us ſuppoſe that the 
old bank, from a continuance of this de- 
mand upon it, ſhould call in ſome of its 
debts, While the new” bank continues te 
throw large quantities of bills into the circle, 
by making the acces tovits credit very ealy, 


| 
{ 
( 
( 
„ before the laſt Payment is t 
” 
b 


then perhap 

made by the proprietors of the new bank, 
the old bank may have got as many of the 

bills of the new bank given in payments as 9 
to anſwer the demand made by this bank. | 
If the managers of the new bank, inſtead of t, 
taking warning from this, continue to in- © 
'creaſethervalute of their bills in the circle, 0 
matters will oon change ; and inſtead of A, 
having any dumands to make upon the old by 


bank for ipetie ſthe old paqk vill · be gin to di 
haverdemandꝭ upon it, and thele demands di 
muſt increuſe and continue high in propor- th 
tion as the Bills of the new. bank in the ar 
pc 
pA 


oircle enceed in value the bills of the old 
one. And whatever method the managers 
of the new bank may fall upon to anſwer 
theſe demands, yet it will at laſt he found, | 

that nothing is effectual for this purpoſe, but | 

| calling in their credits, and thereby leflen- - 
ing the value of their bills in the cirele; for | £2: 
alchoꝰ aſſociations may be formed for its ſup- land 


Port, yer theſe can do no more chan pro- 57 
mote the circulation of its bills; and accord- to ol 


ert to the proportion that its, bills in-the Wy 
circle who 
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dixcle bear to the whole currency, it muſt 
furniſh the {ame proportion of the ſpecie 
annually ſent to England to pay the balance 
of trade againſt Scotland *, Thus we may 
obſerve, that our banks muſt neceſſarily reu- 


der our currency fluctuating ; and the fluc- 


tuating ſtate of our curreney muſt; not only 
affect the price of commodities, but alſo 
bring the debtors of the banks into very 
great ineonvenienc ies. 
ANorHER conſequence of chis banking 
trade is. that the acoeſs to money is render- 
ed eaſy: This is no doubt the principal ad- 
vantage of our banks; by having an eaſy 
acceſs to money, it is the more employed; 
by being employed, commodities are pro- 
duced ; in the production of theſe cuommo- 
dities, hands are likewiſe employed; and by 
them the national ſtock is inereaſed. Thele 
are the advantages that Metlthawelong ago 
pointed aut as the natural conſequences of 
Paper currency. en 5 Dune 
Tuna trade and manufactures in Britain, 
particularly in Scotland, have been con ſider- 
„ eue nf fed bees een ably: 
The balance” of ttäde is, perhaps not! alwhys n the fade of 
e ena Fb, Nen Vr of 
land,” which is the cauſe! that! the) endung is MA 


againſt this part of the kingdom; hen, it may be obſer- 
ved, that there is a very confiyerat Hh e d ö 


oes not come in- 
to the accompt, and to purchaſe which, gold d commonly brought 
from England by private traders, and this is the Scots black catile 
and ſheep. Theſe are commonly bought by drovers and farmers, 
who pay in gold, brought from England on purpoſe. This probably 


balances in ſome meaſure the gold and filyer carried away by the 
Engliſh Riders. 


! 
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| ably increaſed during this centary, is 


is well 
known, and it is evident, that during a cer- 
tain period; they: made a moſt rapid pro- 
Fred. This; nd doubt, was owing to the 

credit and cucreney afforded by our banks 
eſtabliſhecd to anmſwer cheſe very purpoſes; 
For affording an cafy acgeſt to money, the 
ſpirit of diſfuſed ĩt ſolf over all; 
nation was there ever in fo ſhort-a time a 
greater change in police, trade, manufac- 
tures and agriculture : But then by theſe ad- 
vantages, the price of proviſions is immedi- 


ately aſfoctod ſor thu! there nay. be no in- 


creaſe af inhabitants, yet theſe being ena- 
bled to live better conſutme a larger quan- 


tity, which. naturally increaſes the neared | 


— vb 44 1454 
Zur thiv-ie»novt all} When deres an eaſy 


da cceſs to money, there is eaſy acceſs, not on- 


ly to the ſine s of trade manufactures, and 


Without paper cunreney; it would have been 
_ difficult for our 
fuchifine-fets oſ horſes, raiſed ſuch ſuperb 


gaming table | On this account therefore, 
our banka may be conſidered as partly the 
cauſt of that luxury that prevails ſo much 
amongſt us; and as ſueh, the cauſe of that 
great increaſe of the price of proviſions 
which tis luxury has oceaſioned. | 
ANOTHER 


agriculture, but alſo to tie means of luxury. 
gentlemen to have: frown 
6difites;; and ſpent fo many ttoufands'/ at the 
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AxorH R conſequence of this banking 
trade is, chat it produbes all the bad effects 
of ah iticreafe-of national ſtock, without any 
of its:advanitages.” Oue of the bad effects of 
an increafe of national -ſtock$" is the raiſing 
the pries of all cummodmies, aud particu- 
larly rhe price of pꝰõο] , Subþpofe that 
in place of one hundred perſons that leave 
_ the kingdom. without any Rock; the ſame 
number of per ſons:are*bromgtir into it poſ- 
ſeſſed of ten millions. This addition to the 
ſtock of the nation muſt im iſome degree af- 
fect the prices of com moditieg; and for this 
realon, that four or five: hundred thouſand 
pounds are ſpent annuaby in bving more 
than formerlys ank - bills incthe circle to 
the amoeurncidfirhividuirabkone: an chere is 
gold and ilver in the banisgthhugh imhbgi-⸗ 


mary wiches produce this ſime v ifutt. The 


perſbas chat fus theſe hills amithereby en- 
abled:roufpertammuiily;@wmvehriasit they 
wererpbſſeſſett of tis im n ud fleck C7 
see defign of this eſſay is nut roofhow 
cheaWWadvaricagemofioapercunrency, butittic 
effecti thitk dibamperihe price of provi- 
ſionsirlioneatitfy for: mt to inſiſt opor:the 
great>differenct>sbetdixt! theſe imaginary 
richetaay reabvichedac It mays ſuffite:to ob- 
ſerveuporrtike-fabjedt; that hen real riches 
are acquitted by any nation, the balance of 
trade is in its favour; and this balance is 

9 paid 
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paid in gold and ſilver: So that when riches 
and ſpecie are increaſed to ſuch a degree as 
to raiſe the price of commodities, and turn 
the balance, there is gold and filver to pay 
this balance, which, in conſequence of this 
change, muſt gradually decreaſe, as they 
formerly increaſed, without occaſioniog any 
convulſion. But when a nation increaſes in 
| imaginary riches, ſhould theſe, riches raiſe 
the prices of commodities to ſuch a height as 
to turn the balance of trade againſt it, the 
ſmall quantity of, ſpecie will be drained be- 
fore the gyil is ſeverely felt, and in conſe- 
quence of this, paper currency loſe its cre- 
dit, and ali things. be ang 80 confu- 
ion. + 9e 34 6 7 ag 
ehe derte of imaginary alk OC- 
ee. may, be added an in- 
creaſe of hurtfuh traffic. If we ſuppoſe that 
ſome of the proprietors, in our banks, from 
having the command of money, become ad- 
venturers, and make purchaſes, the profits 
of theſe. bargains, muſt, he added tothe ad- 
| ditional ſum ſſpent annually. Beſides this, 
the price of, the articles. in. Which they traf · 
fic, whether, lands or hauſeg, or corn or cat- 
tle, muſt, by this very traffic, be raiſed in 
proportign ta the profits which they make. 
Ir we join private bagkers with our pu- 
blio banks, we may obſerve another impor- 
tant effect of * banking- trade: Thereby 
the 


1 


the circulation of our currency is quicken- 
ed, and made to paſs through a greater num- 
ber of hands. In former times the tenant was 
employed almoſt through the whole year in 
collecting money for his rent; ſo like ways 


were ſhop-keepers in collecting money for 


paying the merchaüt.“ Thus conſiderable 
ſums lay dormant, and money paſſed thro' 
only a few hands. But now it is otherways; 
every dealer to any extent has his banker or 
bank- credit; ſo chat no ſoorrer is any mo- 
ney paid him, than he throws it into the 
hands of thoſe perſons whoſe buſineſs re- 
quires {kill in the arts of circulation. Thus 
our currency being rendered: as it were, more 
active, the ſame quantity ſerves for the ex- 
change of a larger QuatititydFXbminodiries, 
and produces the ſatne effect a if the quan- 
tity of it Was really inertaſed ee 


Turk is one echef effect öh his banking 


trade, which I cantfbt omſt WMetloring, as it 
is of all the others; Perhaps the toſt impor- 
tant. Whether'thk effect is good or bad, 1 ſhall 
nb: pretend to deterchine, but leave it to the 
judgment of the reader. Ohr puper- currency 


has prevented us front feeling the ſevere weight of 


our exbxbitunt taxes. n | 
Decratwmers on the ſtate of the nation 
have long ago repreſented the taxes as a bur- 
den which the ſubject is groaning under, 
and which his almoſt exhauſted ſtrength 
is 
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is. * able to bear: Let this is a n 


| which no. perſan feels; and theſe very per- 
fogs. repreſented as, panting under the load, 


are yearly; increafing in luxury, both in the 
apparel which they wean, and in the pro- 
viſions which they conſume. This has 


made ſome perſons maintain a moſt extraor- 


dinary paradox, that every tax provides a 
fund for. its own payment. Ang indeed 
when we obſerye, that manufactures have 
been long carried on, notwithſtanding that 
manufacturers have been heavily taxed, and 


that a tax upon any branch f luxury has 


increaſed this very branch ot Juxury., we are 
tempted to think that there is ſome ſeeret in 


the operation of taxes that is above our com- 


prehenſion : Hut the whole my ſteny conſiſts 
in the ideal value put upon the ee 
ſtamped by our banks. 

Jo illuſtrate his, let us ſuppoſe that there 
are no banks; that a tax is laid on, the an- 
nual amonnt of which ig equal to 
of the national. cutreney, and as the molt 
ſimple view. that we can have of the 
matter, that this tax is laid upon men in 
Nee to cheir annual income. Let us 

rther ſuppoſe, that our currency moves in 

the eixele in ſuch a manner as to pals, thro? 
fifty hands in the courſe of the year, which 
is allowing it to, remain about ſeven days in 
the 
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the poſſeſſion. of each perſon. Now it is 

obvious, that to raiſe this tax, 46 of ö 

the currency muſt be perverted from its ; 
: 


courſe in the eirele'; the confequenee of 
which is, that the” payment of 44 ef 
the debt that would Have been paid is 


poſtponed} and there is 28 leſs curven- ? 
cy in the, market to purchaſe comme» 2 
dities. - This occaſions ſome inconvenien- % 
cies: However perſons puſh forward, ex- 5 | 
pecting that theſe inconvenieneies will ſoon 9 


be removed, and that things will be brought 
to go on again in their old channel. This 


indeed would be tbe eaſe was the tax laid * 
on only for one year, but never cen happen ö 
while it continues: For % ot the cur- bs 
reney being «perverceds from its courſe in * 
the cirele, there is not i mννẽ of it paſſes > 
through the hands of the merthant and # 
manufacturer as formerly in the courſe of 12 


his trade dy 18 And matters muſt con- 
tinue in a kind of ferment and diſorder, 
till ſuen time as the prices of commodlities 
and labour tall ifs much as to be in a juſt 
proportion to the quauiity ofgurrency in che 
eirele of trade: This is a tking that muſt 
happen when the currency is actually leſſen- 
ed ; the prices of theſe muſt fall in Fpite of 
any endeavours that may be made to keep 
them up- | | 
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Ir has been obſerved, that after the 
tax is raiſed, ; leſs currency than be- 
fore paſſes through the hands of the mer- 
chant and mandfacturer. If we ſuppoſe 
that the money raiſed by the tax in the firſt 
year is carried out of the kingdom, then e- 


| _ perſon” $ © proporaicts of the currency 


s prreiſely 2g leſs than it was before. 


But if we ſuppoſe that the whole curren- 


cy continues in the nation, as is com- 
monly che caſe, then matters are a little dif- 


ſerent Though the quantity of the curren- 


cy that paſſes: through the hands of the 


merchant and A nfuckurer is not leſſened. 


by ſo much as g, yet he can employ no more 


than $2 at moſt in the way of his buſineſs. 


The quantity of currency perverted by the tax 
takes a courſe different from what it did for- 
merly,/and makes a new circle: It goes from 
the perſons chat pay the tax into the hands of 
collectors; from them to general receivers; 
from Gen into the treaſury: From the trea- 
ſury it is again iſſued out, and paſſes thro? 

ſeveral hands before it reaches thoſe from 
Whotn it was firſt raiſed.” Now it may be 


obſerded, that the courſe of the currency 


from the tax: payers to the treaſury muſt be 


very low); for as we ſuppôſe that there are 


no baflks br bank- credits, a great part of 


5 the individual ſpecie paid for the tax, except 


the 


- 


1 


the change of it from ſilver to gold, is car- 

ried to the treaſury ſo that it muſt be a 

conſiderable time before it returns again in- 
to the hands of the trader, from whom it 

came. It the currency takes double the 

time to paſs in the circle of taxes that it does 

in the circle of trade, as in this caſe is pro- 

bable, then the trader pays a ſecond. year's 

tax before the currency paid by him in the 
firſt year reaches him in the circle; and 

thus the tax takes up no leſs than s of 
the currency. and there are only 28 left 
for che circle of trade. It is 2 
that a tax of this kind, raiſed in a na- 
tion in the ſituation mentioned, would be 
very ſeyerely felt. Debts would remain un- 
paid, commodities would lye unſold in the 

market, and credit would neceſſarily be gi- 
ven in caſes where money was paid former- 
ly. Thele things would occaſion a kind of 
ferment, which would continue till ſuch 
time as the prices of commodities ſhould 
lettle to a. juſt proportion to the quantity, of 
currency in trade. 

Bur a tax of this kind, however. ſexerely 
it might be felt in its effects upon currency, 
is not very, burthenſome as a tax. For al- 
though the tradeſman finds, that 25 leſs cur- 
rency than formerly paſles through his hands 
in the way of his buſineſs ; yet he pays on- 
ly 13 180 Part of his ſtock, or 13% Part of his 

| profits 
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4 annually as his ſhare of the tax. Let 

us fuppoſt, that à trader has a ſtock of 
L. 1000, atid that his trade is ſuch, that 
his Rock is returded once a- year in money. 
A thoutand pound then of the currency paſ- 


ſes through this trader's hands annually. - Af- 


tet the tax is raiſed, there is little more than 
L. 9d falls to his ſhare, Which muſt oc- 
calion to him the inconveniencies mentien- 
ed: but then it has been obſerved, that the 


currency paſfes annually through 50 hands. 


As all of theſe are ſuppoſed: to pay tlieir 
ire of the tax in a juſt bann There 
are 50 perſons to pay 2 of L. 1000, 


which ny 50, no more than L. 1 each, 
equal to 3% of their ſtocks, or fg per cor. 
which, ſuppoſing the trader makes of his 


trade at the rate of 15 per cent. is only 5 
part of his annual profits. The ſame thing 
happens, whatever is the ſtock of the perſons 
through ' whoſe hands the currency paſſes, 
provided a quantity of currency paſſes annu- 
ally through their hands equal to their ſtocks; 
As Z, of the currency is paid for the tax, 
and as the currency paſles through 50 hands, 
theſe 50 pay no more en them than 
this 2, which is wary 725 mare 0 er 
ſtock. 
But let us ſappoſe further, that a tax e- 
qual to the one mentioned is added for ten 
PRES ſacceſlively; and let us conſider what 
a muſt 
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muſt be the conſequences in a nation where 


there are no banks, and no increaſe of cur- 
rency. All theſe taxes put together do not 
appear to be very burthenſome as taxes, pro- 
vided the tradeſman can make 15 per cent. 
upon his N ſtock; for this is ſtill no 
more than 4 of hisincome or profits in trade. 
But then the effect upon the currency, and 
the conſequendes of this muſt be dreadfal, 
The currency in trade being leſſened one half, 
the prices of all commodities muſt fall in 
the ſame proportion. But betore this hap- 
pens, the ſtate muſt be ſhaken by convulſions. 
The firſt tax occaſions a ſmall ferment; and 
before this has had time to ſubſide, the ſe- 
cond adds toit, and ſo on. By this, pay- 
ments being more and more poſtponed, and 
the price of commodities kept up higher than 
the ſtate of the currency allows rents remain 
unpaid, labourers are diſmifſed} manufactures 
are given up, andin ſhort allo things throun 


into confuſion. Such would be the conſe- 


quenbes was our Government to perſiſt in 
laying ' on taxes without can che cur- 
rency in proportionꝰæꝰd 4 
Ir is dertain, that à greater load af taxes 
than is here ſuppoſed to raiſe the greateſt con 
vulſions, has actually been laid upon this na- 
tion, and yet the bad conſequences of theſe 
taxes have not been as yet very ſeverly felt. 
This is owing etirely to th increaſe of cur- 
H rency 
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reticy made by our banks. For let us ſfup- 
poſe that a loan is negotiated, and that a mil- 
lion of the ſum is paid in paper added to the 
currency. Let us ſuppoſe further, that a tax 
is at the fame time laid on that may raiſe 
from the ſubject L. 300, o, and that banks 
are opened to which perſons may have acceſs 
for what money they need.” In this ſituation 
of affairs, the tax is ſcarcely felt. Perhaps a 
ſmall fam may be neceſſary in the alley for 
purchaſing what ſhares of this loan are in the 
Market,. yet there will be till a ſufficiency 
for anſwering all the demands of the tax. 
Eight or nine hundred thouſand pounds 
thrown into the eircle more than are requir- 

ed in the alley. quicken payments, aud pro- 
duce ready money in ſome caſes where eredit 
was gien before, ſo that in general perſons 
are not under great difficulties in finding mo- 


ney for paying their proportions of the tax, 
and ſtill have the fame quantity as formerly 
for carrying on their reſpective trades.” Even 


ſuppoſing that the circulation is not quicken- 
ed in the manner mentioned, yet if banks 
are opened, no perſon is at a loſs for cur- 


rency; and though he is obliged to pay for 


it, yet all the alteration that this obliges him 


to make in his buſineſs is only adding a little 
to the price of the ene in which he 


deals. 
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Fon theſe things it appears, chat if there 
had been no greater addition to the quantity 
of our curreney than is made by trade, it 
would have been impoſlible to have railed the 
taxes at preſent laid upon the nation; and 
that the great addition to the quantity of our 
currency made by the eſtabliſhment of our 
banks has prevented us as yet from feeling 
the weight of theſe taxes. There is reaſon 
to fear, however, that things cannot continue 
long in this ſituation. If our banks are ob- 
liged to withdraw. their credits, or call in 
their debts, tradeſmen may find it difficult at 
firſt to pay their taxes, and at the ſame time 
carry on trade. And if the exigencies of 
Goyernment require violence to be uſed, the 
conſequence may prove fatal. | 
_ IT has been obſerved, that a demand for 
currency was the cauſe of the eſtabliſhment 
of our banks ; and that this demand has been 
occalioned by the increale of commodities, 
taxes and national debt. Had no more cur- 
rency been iſſued, than was ſufficient to ſup- 
ply this demand, that is ſufficient to balance 
the increaſe of commadities, , aud to ſupply 
the quantity of currency taken from the or- 
dinary circle by loans and taxes, it would 
have had no influence in railing the prices of 
commodities. But it is probable, that the 
currency has increaſed in a much higher pro- 
portion than the demand required. This 
; appears 
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appears from the manner in which the eau- 
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i ſes of the increaſe of our currency naturally | 
3 operate. It has been ſuppoſed, that one : 
14 cauſe of the increaſe of our curreny was the f 
| if demand occaſioned by the negotiating loans k 
0 for Government. There is ſome ground for 2 
* this fuppofition, as the bank of England was t 
* eſtabliſhed very ſooi after the practice of bor- b 
* rowing was begun. Now, if we ſuppoſe 2 
1 that a large proportion of the money borrow- 7 
4 ed was paid in bank-bills, theſe would be r 
1 thrown into a very wide cirele, and ſoon diſ- p 
perled over a great part of the kingdom. As n 
in confequence of this loan, a quantity of b 

ſtock becomes a'tommodity in the alley, a pro- e 

portional part of the curreney iſſued, as has t 

already been obſerved, becomes neceſſary for n 

the purchaſe; and the oftener that this ſtock = 

changes hands, the larger proportion is re- ir 


quired. But it cannot be imagined, that this 
wilt happen ſo frequently asto require more 
thau e of the otiginal ſum for this purpoſe, 
and Tf this i the caſe, 2; of every loan paid 
in bank-bills newly iſſue d, is am addition to 
the curreney that muſt affect che price of 
cummodities K m dd dn 
EveRy [um of money borrowed from our 
banks, that is'uſed”to pay debt formerly con- — 
tracted, is at! addition to our currency that 
produces the ſame effect; fo likewiſe is eve- 
'ry ſum borrowed that is not employed for in- in 
2 creaſing 
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creaſing the quantity of commodities in the 
market. Of this kind are all our buildings, 
and all our ornamental policy. But what at 
firſt fight may appear ſurprizing; of this kind 
too are all our real improvements, either in 
agrieulture or manufactures. Let us ſuppoſe 
that L. Io, oo are borrowed from our 
banles and laid gut in improving our lands; 
and that by theſe improvements 20 per cent. 
is returned, which, ſuppoſing the ordinary 
rate of intereſt at five per cent. is ſufficient 
profit to engage our land-holders to borrow 
money to be laid out in this manner. Now 


by theſe improvements L. 100,900 of curren- 
ey are thrown into the circle, and commodi- 


ties to the extent of L. 20,000' brought an- 


nually to market. It has already been obſer- 
ved, that currency paſſes through 50 hands 


in the year, and, if this is the caſe, no more 
currency is neceſſary to balance theſe commo- 


dities than L. 400. So that of theſe 100, ooo 
Pounds throw into the circle, there are on- 


ly L. 400 neceflary for the additional com- 


modities brought to market, and therefore 
there are no le(s than L. 99,600 added to 


the currency, by which the prices of theſe 
are increaſed. 

Tu E ſame effect is produced 4 money 
is borrowed from our banks by traders. An 
addition is made to our currency, tho? not 
in ſo great a proportion. The whole fum 
TW borrowed 
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borrowed is thrown. into the circle in this. 


caſe as in the other; but then merchandize 


equal to the whole ſum, and the profits of. 
the trade are brought to market. But ſtill 
as the ſame currency ſerves, 50 people, „„ of 
the ſum borrowed is all chat as neceſſary for 
tho additional commodities; and therefore 
33 are added to the currency to increaſe a 
rige Gn 44S: r cnt, 

LET us ſuppoſe ber ha 1 
ble number of landholders proceed upon this 
plan, and that though they have improved 
their eſtates to advantage, yet find it neceſ- 


{ary to ſell a part of them to repay the money 
borrowed from the banks. By this the, cur- 
rency ſeems to be ſeſſened in proportion as 


it has been formerly increaſed; and that 
things are thereby reduced to their former 
ſituation... But it is not ſo; for while the 
ſums borrowed from the banks and laid out 


in improvements, are thrown into the circle, 


the prices of commodities are railed in pro- 


portion to this increaſe of the currency: So 


that whenever any ſums, after the prices are 


raiſed, are taken ſrom the circle, and, re- 


turned tothe banks, there is an immediate 
demand for money. Were there no banks 
to ſupply this demaud the prices of commo- 
dities would ſoon fall in proportion as the 


currency is leſſened. But as there is always 


e n the ſame ſums brought from 
„ned the 
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the circle into the banks for the payment of 
debts, are naturally iſſued from the banks 
into the circle to anſwer demands. 


Tus we ſee what effects our banks have 


pred and when theſe are conſidered, 
we muſt be convinced that by them the pri- 
ces of all kinds af commodides have been 
raiſed.” 1 F 

IT will not be amiſs to profecute this ſab- 
ject a little further; and to conſider. what 
may be the conſequence of continuing a large 
quantity 'of currency in circulation, after the 
cauſes that raiſed the demand for it have cea- 
ſed. This may very probably happen, or 
perhaps is our ſituation at preſent, as the 
perſons that iſſue our paper- currency will 
uſe all their art to keep it in the circle, tho 

there may be more in it than is neceffary. 
TRADE. and manufactures are fluctuating, 
as all wordly things are; they paſs from one 
city to another, and from one nation to an- 
other. Let us ſuppoſe then, that from the 
fluctuating ſtate of things, ſome of our ma- 
nufactures ſhall? fail; was there no paper- 
currency this would be immediately attend- 
ed with à decreaſe of our ſpecie, and in a 
greater degree too than the decline of our 
manufactures: For we would be deprived of 
the value of theſe manufactures, not as ſold 
by the manufacturer, but as ſold at the foreign 
markets. This naturally ſinks the price of 
proviſions 
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proviſtons and other commodities, which 

enables tradeſmen to continue ſtruggling 
in the way of their /buſihefs. But if the cur- 
rency is kept 5% bur banks in the full extent 
or above hat ĩt i cught to be, not withſland- 
iog the failure of dur manufactures, the con- 
ſequences maſt he fatal. As the quantity of 
cominodities in the market is ſuppoſtd to de- 


creuſe In a greater proportion than the cur- 


reney, as tradeſmen are ſuppoſed, by the 
failure of our manufactures, to be ſet idle, 

the prices of commodities in general are rat 
ted; poors Hited increaſed, and diſorders in- 
wrodticed, The prices of ' commodities are 
raiſed; becauſe the proportion of commodi- 
ties to the currency is leſſened: poors rates 
are inereaſed, 4nd ditotders intröduced, 

becauſe there are numbers of per lons that 
want employment and muſt live. But this 
is not all: the rarſing the prices of commo- 
dities makes tit other Branches of manufao- 
tures give . are in a torrering ſitua- 
tion, and depe pon foreign conſumpt. 
By this —— 2515 wks 4nd more inereaſed; 


ſo that we have rtal6h to fear that when our 
manufactures begin to fail, either from the 
high price of commodiries, or any other cauſe, 
the immenſe quantity of currency in the 
kingdom, if ſome method is not taken to re- 
GENET m4 will FRY bring on our ruin fo 


quickly 
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auiekly as to wendbrdke we vel ery difficult to put 
2 top! to it, [ct "2317: 


Tuts is a matter 18 the.greateſt import- 


4 ance; it, is necęllary. therefore, to place it 


in the cleareſt light, In a nation where there 
is no paper- money, ic is certain, that trade 
and manufactures are inſeparably con nected 
with riches and curreney. As the firſt flou- 
riſh or decline, the laſt increaſe or decreaſe. 
As trade and manufactures are in ſeparably 
connected with riches and currency, ſo rich- 


es and currency are as Inſeparably connect- 


ed with the prices of commodities. As the 
one increaſes or decreaſes, ſo does the other. 
Wheu the prices of commodities, by reaſon 


of the gręatneſs of riches and extent of cur- 


rene become ſo bigh as not to ſell to advan- 
tage in ſoreign markets, trade and manufac- 
tures decline, and riches and currency de- 
creaſe; . The decreaſe of riches and curren- 
cy lower the prices of commodities; and this 
keeps trade and. manufactures alive, though 
in a languiſhing ſituation, or prevents them 
from being ſuddenly deſtroyed; But in a 
nation where banks flouriſh, the connection 
of theſe things is deſtroyed. Trade and ma- 
nufactures may decline, While papet-riches 
and currency increaſe, and the. prices of 
commodities riſe : So that. while in the one 
caſe the falling of the price of commodities, 
with the decreaſe of riches and currency, 

I keeps 
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Keeps trade and manufactures alive. In the 


other caſe, the riſing of the price of com- 
modities, with the inereaſe of paper- riches 
and currency, muſt ſoon reduce eng 
trade and mafiufactures to deſtruction. 
Tax ks have already been conſidered as 
connected with our currency; it is proper 
now to conſider then as coflhected wirh the 
price of commodities, and particularly with 
the price of proviſions. In the payment of 
taxes no man is a patriot; every perſon en- 


deavours to evade them, or to oblige others 


to reimburſe him for what he pays. The 
firſt can only be done in a ſmall degree, the 
laſt is the method commonly taken. When 
a tax is laid upon any manufacture, the ma- 
nmufacturer, in order” ti carry on trade to 
the ſame extent as formerly, muſt either 
borrow money for which he muſt pay inte- 
reſt, or he muſt purchaſe at a longer credit, 
which with reſpect᷑ to his felling} i is the ſame 


thing with "purchaſing 'at'a higher price. 


He muſt tllerkfore lay upon the commodi- 
ties whith he fells the intereſt of the money 
which he borrows, or the additional price 
which he pays for the materials which he 
manufactures. Beſides this, he lays upon 
the price of theſe tommodities the whole tax 
which he pays. This at leaſt with all his ad- 
dreſs he endeavours to do. The perſons 
that conſume the commodities which he ma- 
a. | nufactures, 


L 6 ] 
nufactures, finding the prices of theſe raiſed, 


inſtead of retrenching, which is commonly 


a difagreeable, thing, endeavour in their turn 
to raiſe the prices of the commodities in 
which they deal. Thus, if the tax makes a 
very conſiderable difference; the prices are 
raiſed in a rotation, and at laſt come to the 
manufacturer where. the riſe began, who, in 
conſequence of this, if in his power, begins 
another riſe, which every perſon will endea- 
vour to puſh round in the ſame manner, fo 
that a heavy tax naturally , raiſes. the prices 
of commodities gradually, till ſuch time as 
they are fixed in ſuch a ſtate. as to make all 
perſons concerned bear a juſt proportion of 


it. It muſt be confeſſed, that it has been 


aſſerted, and with ſome degree of reaſon 
too, that taxes do not produce an effect of 
this kind; on the contrary, that they pro- 
mote, induſtry and economy, The manu- 
facturer whoſe commodities are taxed, natu- 
rally indeed attempts to raiſe the price, but 
perſons, particularly thoſe that have no 
commodities to diſpoſe of, are at firſt, very 
averſe to pay this price; and many, when 
the price, is actually raiſed, content them- 
ſelves with a ſmaller proportion of the taxed 
commodities than they would have other- 
wiſe taken. The. manufacturer, ſenſible 
that this happens, finds himſelf obliged to 
uſe all. his ſkill and diligence to keep the 

price 
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pkg matufactares” as low as pofflble, 
at ſo he may be able to difpofe of bis full 
quantity. The perſons again that conſume 


thefe taxed commodities, and who have 


themſelves cammodities, or labour to difpoſe 
of, being affected only in à ſmall part of 
their living, are afraid at firſt to raiſe their 
prices, leſt they ſhould remain unemployed; 

but to balance this, add @ little to their in- 
duſtry, or to the hours of their labour. Theſe 
indeed may be the effects which moderate 
taxations produce: But when taxes are gra- 
dually raiſed till they become exorbitant, 


when tlie prices of almoſt all commodities in 


conſequence of thefe taxes are actually raiſed; 
when perſons find that the induſtry they bags 


Exerciled to enable them ts pay old taxes, 


only gives encouragement to the admini- 
ſtration to lay ort new ones; then they bend 
their whole thoughts voter way, and at- 
tempt with vl their addreſs to raiſe the 
prices of their commodities. The manufac- 
turer, mechanic, and merchant, raiſe the 


2 s of their goods to the landholder and 


armer; the farmer raiſes the price of his 


corn and cattle: The landholder, as ſoon as 


an opportunity offers, raiſes the rent of his 


farms; this again obliges the farmer to raiſe 


the price of his cori and cattle: ftill higher. 
This affecting the merchant, mechanic and 
manufactarer,- in as ſenſible a manner as a 


heavy 


[ 6 1 


heavy tax, obliges them to raiſe their com- 
modities ſtill to a higher price: And thus 
the prices of all things are gradually raiſed, 
till ſuch time as they are fixed in ſuch a 
Nate as to make all concerned, as has already 


been obſerved, pay a juſt proportion of the 


taxes that have raiſed them. This muſt al- 
ways he the conſequence when taxes are 
raiſed beyond what can be paid by induſtry 
and œconomy. 0 

Bu r it is proper to proſecute this matter 
a little farther, It cannot. be doubted that 
the taxes laid upon this nation are ſo high as 


to raiſe the price of all commodities, What 


then muſt be the conſequence, if they ſhall 
for a courſe of years be annually increaſed ? 
a thing that we have reaſon to fear will ſoon 
happen. The prices of commodities will 
{till riſe higher; they will be prevented too 
from ſettling in the juſt proportion to each 
other that has been mentioned, and a great 
addition muſt be made to our already too 
extenſive currency. No perſon can indeed 
ſay how far an adminiſtration may proceed 
in this, matter; yet it is certain that there 
is a ne plus ultra; At laſt all our manufac- 
tures that depend upon foreign conſumpt 
muſt be deſttoyed, the corn- trade muſt be 
loſt, and the nation ſuffer a ſevere convul- 
ſion before the prices of commodities are re- 
duced nearly to an equality with the prices 

of 
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of the lane: or ſimilar. commodities in Sake 
bouring nations. | | 

TaxEs raile the price "of proviſions not 
only by increaling the expences of manu- 
facturers, and at all that. conſume taxed 
commodities, but alſo by maintaining the 
perſons, employed in collecting them. All 
the perſons employed in collecting taxes are 
certainly maintained by the perſons that 
pay theſe taxes. One at firſt, light ! is apt to 
imagine from. this, that the appointment of 
tax-gatherers ſhould make no difference with 
reſpect to conſumpt ; that what is conſumed 
by theſe muſt be taken from the conſumpt 
of the tax- payers: But it is not ſo. It has 
already been obſerved. that taxes do not 
leſſen conſumpt, but that they raiſe the price 
of commodities ; and that the payers of 


taxes conſume. as many proviſions after the 


taxes are laid on as before. All therefore 
that is conſumed by the tax-gatherers, muſt 
be added to the general accompt of con- 
ſumpt. If this is tlie caſe, the taxes of this 
nation muſt have had very great influence i in 
increaſing the conſumpt and raifi ing the 
price of proviſions. The number, of perſons 
employed in collecting the. taxes from the 
Commiſſioners of Treaſury downward, is 
certainly. upwards of 20, 009. When the 
ſalaries of theſe are conſidered, they cannot 
be eſtimated at leſs than L. 100 each, which 

is 


("OA 


is an annual expence to the nation of two 
millions. If but one half of this ſum is 
annually laĩd out more than formerly in the 
days of our fathers, before taxing was begun, 
by it both the conſumpt and price of prone 
ſions muſt be increaſed. $5 22 

Tux laſt thing mentioned that is con- 
nected. with the price of proviſions, is the 
national debt. This does not affect theſe in 
the fame manner as currency and taxes do; 
but as an equal ſum added to the national 
ſtock. It has already been ſuppoſed, that 
the national debt amounts to 140 millions, 
and that as much of this is owing to ſubjects 
as produces annually four millions. Theſe 
four millions annually laid out have the 
ſame effect upon the prices of commodities 
as if this ſam was added to the income of 
the ſociety. It is no matter in what man- 
ner the enormous ſum of national debt has 
been raiſed ; whether by the exorbitant pro- 
fits of the 12 negotiated by government, 
and the, ſtill more exorbitant profits of the 
commiſſions given by it, or by perſons. of 
real lock, the produce of induſtry and trade, 
the ſame effect is produced by it; the prices 
of all commodities are raiſed in proportion 


to the increaſe of the demand made by lay-_ 


ing out annually this ſum of money more 
than formerly before the debt was incurred. 
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It" may probably be objected to all that 
— been advanced on this ſubject, that 
though the reaſoning appears ſpecious, yet 
that it is oppoſed by facts: That though the 
prices of {ome commoditics have indeed been 
raiſed, yet, that the any) ths 0 others are {till 


low, or at, leaſt, have pot ne raiſed in. pro- 
portion to the; increaſe '« la 1. currency; 
taxes, and national debt! This ttuth is acs 
knowledged ; but it is no evidence that the 
prices of commodities. have. not been raiſed 
by thole i TY, things. The price of every 


commodi ity depends, not only, upon the 
general things, mentioned, but alſo upon 


fome particular things that reſace £ to the. COme , 


madity Vatlelk. For i iſlance,. when a. com- 
madly | is pr produced y #  manufadure, the 
price of 11 ome meaſure, depends' uport 


Ve 


the 0 t made attire. that pro- 


duces it. en the man any 1 is in its 

infancy, | the pri in ce Is «light; n the manu⸗ 

facture is 10 rl per fegte, the 
a 


price naturally Us. e it 15 com- 
mon With er 7 eder 
make ſo good'w work ormer 1 at the ſame 


price, to make j t of 0 quality, „ ra⸗ 
ther than heig teh th 80 lit 46 


matters are er ly dae to, it will 
probably be found, * every commodity 
that is not conliderably raiſed of late, is ei- 
ther of a quality inferior to what it was for- 

merly, 


M « a 4 a 
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merly, or the produce of a manufacture of 


late greatly improved. . 
'NorwITUSTANDING. therefore of this 
objeckion, we may conclude, that luxury, 
currency, taxes, and national debt, are in- 
ſep arab y. nnedted With the price of pro- 
viſions, and that the great increaſe of theſe 
in this nation of late, bas raiſed this price to 
the exorbitant, N to Which it is now ar- 
rived. 
| APTER this account of the cauſes of the 
preſent hi igh price of proviſions, it may pro- 
bably be c xpected that e ſhould next en- 
quire boy far theſe c cauſes may be removed. 
1 THE leſſening 1 the quantity in the market 
was the firſt thing mentioned that raiſes the 
price of f proviſions : 9055 it was obſerved, 
that thiz leſſening of the quantity is.not ow- 
ing to Bag crops, | but to the increaſe of the 
demand for butcher-meat, and the great ad- 
dition that has, of late been made to the num- 
ber of our orſes. When real ſcarcity is the 
cauſe c of t e high, price, of proviſions, .no | 


doubt t c Proper remedy is to encourage. on : 
portatian. When there is nat a ſufficient 


quantity, of proviſi ons in any country for 
the maintenange. 0 the inhabitants, f it is ne- 
ceſary to make up the deficiency from other 
countries : But then, before any encourage: 
ment is given to importation, it ought to 
be found upon a very diligent inquiry, that 
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a is actually the cauſe; fot if prices are 
raiſed from the other cauſes mentioned, the 
encouraę ing importation muſt be attended 
with dat eroùs conſequences. Let us ſup- 
"Poſe, that the preſent, price of corn is in a 
Juſt proportion. to the Prices of other com- 
modities and raiſed its preſent height by 
the incteale of. the 1 of. currency, 
taxes, and national. debt. Let us ſuppoſe 
further, . that this Price is reduced by, im- 
portation, t the conſe 1ence of this. is, that it 


becomes lower than t Ee correſponding prices 


of. butcher-mear, butter, and cheele ;- and 
hence. the culture 0 Corn 1s further. dif- 
couraged, andas earer vautity of lang laid 
off in "grafs.” his. wil make, a onſtant 
ſo ply of corn, neceſſary from N 

WIII Increaſe every, year, 1 as graquallz v to 


Jeflen the number . hands! in the country, 


arid the quantity of ſpecie in the kingdom, 
Bur tho? ſcarcity may be the cauſe, of the 

pas t high price of corn, vet bomething 

more muſt be lope than ging engourage- 


„4. 


ment to importation. . Th e n gliſh farmer 


miiſt be engoiira ged to turn {ome | of his 
graſs-lat into, tillage otherwiſe. an annual 
NERO becomes, neceſſary. But how 
this is to 'be done, ir is not a little difficult to 
find our. 11 1 18 Vain to expect, that the.gen- 
tlemen of the corporations in our towns are 


to be eee conſuming their full 
ſhare 


„Which | 
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MN 


Were ar butcher-meat, and of this too in its 
utmoſt perfection; and perhaps it may be 
thought as abſurd to propole, 1 that : a premium 
ſhall be given to t the farmer WO ſhall Taiſe 
the largeſt crop upon new broke u up. graſs- 
land. And Without the one or other of 
theſe, | the farr ier will ſcart cely be prevailed 
upon to turn Any © is and into til- 
lage. It is faid, that 1 is commonly a co- 
venant in all leaſes in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, that the farmer thall” not Plough any 
of the land in 'grals ; * aps s it will be pro- 
per to Coe Þþ this fel, and p ut ſome o- 
ther reſtriction in its lace. The farmer, 
in this caſe, TE probably be tempted, from 
the proſpect o Fextraord dinary crops, to Break 
up ſome of ˖ 
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no doubt il 1 of chere Will be! Pen of corn in 
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the kingd om 
Wurd Des price 0 chien is raiſe by 
the demand, the HP" is .obvio! , tho” ** 
afraid the App plication n F677 tol imp Ainble. 
has been ſhown in this ellay t the We 
high price of proviſions? is plett y. pccaſioned 
by an fd gf t the dtd; ll 
increaſe of, de ma nd. is Soda by that 
luxury that has Been "increaſing. for many 
years, and now prevails- amongſt all ranks 
of perſons ; let a ſtop then be put to luxury, 
and the demand muſt decreaſe, and the 


prices 


hat land that has been aſtured 
for- mal Bo : "and, 11 tllis is done, chere is 


and that this 
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prices fall. But how is this to. be PROT ? 
Luxury renders men venal and dependent, 
and conſequently tends to correct | the natu- 
1 im patietice of temper whith the climate 
of Behn produces in its inhabitants. Go-, 
vernoFs, 'tRerefore, that prefer their own. 
98 1 ane intereſt to the 60d of che coun- 
try; 4 diſpoſed" rather "ts to encburage than 
put 4 5 to it ; and indeed! nothing has had 
ſo great infläbites in diffuſing it among the 
lower claſſes of men, thian the entertainments 
give, 07 thoſe that land cahdidates for be- 
ing members op Parhament. Beſides, the 
Ir liberty indbftrioufly encouraged i in 
Wer Caffes'bt nien, te ſeheck the power 
of 1 kightt'clafles, cannot Hofſihlybear the 
reſtfalnt'o? Kliniptuary WS and former ex- 
rienes Has Albvered)' chat the ſeeble reſo- 
utions Se ken pati gate vin atill fruit- 
leſs. "However, if thin goate! in danger of 
coming h at eigene, ſemething 9 to 
be dttenipted'2”'Pethips Ae tax upon thoſe 
branches of luxury; by Whielithe prices of 
provitiens'is imtiechstely affebted, may not 
be ntiproper, chat is, a tax up all running, 
huntlüg, #644 a and Haiſeihbrſes; to which 
may be Wade all kinds of hunting dogs; 
and perhaps it might tend too to, keen the 
number of extravagant idle people, to lay a 
very heavy tax upon all kinds of expenſive 
diver- 


1 
diverſions. When we conſider! in what an 
expenſive and extravagant manner many of 
thoſe perſons live, wha, contribute! only to 
the pleaſure or entertainment, of men, and 
who are employed in teaching, the accom- 
pliſhments, Which, at beft, are only ſhowy 
and ſuperficial, When compared with the 
manner of lite which thoſe. lead, who labour 
in the arts and ſciences, that are truly uſe- 
ful to mankind, We are tempted to think 
that a tax paw thoſe perſons, or their enter- 
tainments, Would be very properly applied. 
When a parcel of, fingers, dancers, fidlers, 
players and buffoons, are arrived at ſuch a 
height as to vie even with our nobles in lux- 
ury and ex , it. is. certainly full time that 
ſomething was done to reduce their incomes 
and leſſen the number of their, votaries. I 
am not ſo unreaſonable as to think that the 
great and gay world ſhould be deprived of 
their diverſions, and entertainments. The 
tax propoſed - ould, , not deprive them. of 
theſe, it, would iragher det them more ele- 
gant ; it would ſeparate in the enjoyment of 
their pleaſures, the great from the yulgar, 
while, at the 425 time, it would give a 
check to that luxury chat is fo juſtly com- 
plained of. tier 

Ir the price of (proviſions is raiſed by the 
extent of currency, occaſioned by the circu- 
lation, 
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lation, of 1 paper, the remedy is equally. obul- 
ous as in the laſt caſe, and the application 
Pm afraid Almoſt. equally, difficult. The 
ſhares of. man of. our banks have. been 
frequently transferred. ſince. "their eſtabliſh-, 
ment, anda Nice given.) in proportion to the 
profits made. The. preſent pr rietors muſt 
be conſidered, as 1 8 5 purcha d, upon the 
ſuppoſition. that the Tame * ue of bills are to 
continue. in the circle and therefore no- 
ching but A caſe 'of. ne ellity. will oblige the. 
directors to, leſſen . it. At the ſame time, as 
it is certain that, the prices of all commodi- 
ties dep dend upo e of cuf rrebcy, one. 
would. Think 725 the reg | alztiog..o lp this, is a 

matter, of ſo great imp rtanc . ar It ought 
not to be left to the, direC jon, of p private per- 
ſons, eſpecially 3 as. theſe 1 ons, ve it there- 


CW 354 


by in, their power to to do on to he preju- 


dice of. 'the Joc 55 \ anc 145 th ma find ĩt 


for their 0 e 6/046 10. The currency 
ought certainly t he regula a by Govern- 
ment - the extent of it 0 Ni 0 1 known; 3 
the cap ital of. b nks' NG: the value 


YO 


of their bill in the circle e. regyl ared by their 


capital ? af N boo 5 inſpected” to pre- 


vent. "Then from. ol Feud ing A greater. value 
of bills "thai e Ca! pital a \Sunts. to. En- 
g rf Set No. | Ae to be given 
in every nation, to i improvements ; but 


theſe 


11 


theſe encouragements ou ught to be properly 
regulated: Of the encouragements that can 


be given, perhaps an eaſy acceſs to money is 


the greateſt; but then there is is a very un- 
happy effect Which this produces When 


. Po ” 
acceſs to money. 18 under no re iclions, en- 


14 . 


couragement 1s yen Þ to e as well 
as to real im roxers; 1 2 every perſon 
knows, and may, add, Thany have felt, chat 
ſome of the gentlemen 'of 1647 turn of 51 1 
ſoon diſſipate their own, mone) with a: as much 
of other peoples, as they e can y t] their hands 
upon, while others of them haye 1 nothing ! in 
view from the be inning, bur to. impoſe up- 
on the public, an | to live aw? at the Ex 
pence of the induſtrious and, unſüſpe Kung 
part of mankind. On, che pres hand, were 
our banks confined 1 to 2 Fixed þ um, above the 
value of which t ey were I "allowed to 
iſſue bills, this bad e N 5 it lis s prob able, 
would not be produced; for 55 managers 
would naturally upon f AP! plication. r made for 
money, prefer the real jmproyer tc to t 16 Pro- 
jector, even cho, t e ſecurity ' offercc by both 
ſhould FpPert, equally good ; an the 87 by 
laying reſtrictions upon, our ma with re- 
ſpect” to their circulation, th woul uld not 
only be prevented from exten ling our cur- 
rency beyond what the e of the na- 
tion requires, * in ſome meaſure, likewiſe 


would 
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would be preyented from putting their mo- 


ney into improper hands. 
10 ught perhaps to have ex preſſed myfilc 
with 1 diffidence, on this b ject, as my 


ſentiments are ſo different from thoſe. of 0 
thers. A late author, univerſally and Faſt 


ly admired, has appeared: in ſupport of the 


prelc reſent extent, of of currency: He aſſerts, that 
unleſs the preſent currency is ſupported, or 
rather extended, that | both our manufactures 
At Y the landed intereſt muſt be ruined &. It 
is with reluctance that 1 expreſs ſentiments 


different. from thoſe which this ſpirited au- 


9 55 i 


thor | has declared t to the world; but this is 
= a {pecul. five point, like the ſubjects of 
Philoſophica diſputes, - which are commonly 
of duch a nature that it 11 Homies little or no- 
r hat meu del i ve. "concerning them. 
This,is is a W of the g 85 ateſt importance; 
. [ pollible, that , 1 the conduct of 
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bet Enquiry into the late Mercantile Diftreſſes, pages 39. and 45. 


N 17 
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Tur firſt is, I hat our manufactures have 
been for ſome time in a declining ſtate, and 
that the produce of them is'qrouded in ware- 
hoafes®, The ſecond is, That the increaſe 
of our curreticy has been the means of rai- 
fivg the price of proviſions 7. 

Now 1 beg it may be cqnfidered with at- 
tention; hat muſt be the conſequences with 
reſpect to our manufactures, if the preſent 
high price of proyifions i is kept up, or raiſed 
ſtill higher by an ingreaſe of currency, That 
our manufactures are in a declining ſtate, not 
for want of money to carry chem on, but for 
want of conſumpt, on account of the high 
price, is well known : lt mult be fo, if the 
un of them is crouded in ware-houles. 

Fit is poſſible then te to recover them, it muſt 
be 9006 by reducing che price of materials 
and labour; and this can goo? be done by 
reducing the | price” "of provilions. 4 


THE hiadhode is 17 a different ſituation 


from the inobſacturer : | or as in all farms 
hrely'takef iu Jet ſe, 'the rent is adapted to 
rhe preſent "thigh Fice of their pr oductons ; 
If this price price de is NEL iced, the ahi of theſe 
farms wü ö fe cc y Fail; and if their 
landlords ſhall iuſiſt upon their full rent, 
cheit ruin is inevitable. This is an event 
which every aeg man will endeavour, if 
\ 6 


pollible, 


+ Page 34. 


„page 17, and 54. 
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poſſible, to prevent, not only on account of 


his regard to his country in general, but al- 
ſo for that uſeful body of men in particular. 
But ſhall this be done by ſupporting the cur- 


rency, and thereby keeping up the price of 


proviſions at the preſent height? In this caſe 


-I am afraid the cure would prove at leaſt as 


bad as the diſeaſe: For while the price of 
theſe continues ſo high as at preſent, it is 
impoſſible to recover our manufactures from 


their preſent languiſhing ſituation. Beſides 


this, the giving ſupport. to the preſent ex- 
tent of currency, can do no more than put 
off the evil day from the ſarmers a very little 
lon ger. It by a continuance of the preſent 
high price of proviſions our manufactures 


are ruined, the price of thoſe muſt at laſt fall 


in ſpite of any ſupport that can be given to 
currency. The more that currency is ſup- 
ported, and the farther that it is extended, 
this oriſis muſt be the ſooner brought on. 
But if it is thought proper that our curreney 
hall be brought within narrower bounds in 
order to reduce the price of proviſions, it 
may be aſked very naturally, What is to be 
done for the ſupport of the farmer? Is he to 


beleſt to she mercy of his landlord? The 


queſtion is delicate, I cannot anſwer it with- 
out pain But it is no leſs important than 


it is delicate. Its importance requires that 


I ſhould ſay, This 2 not to be done. 
Such 
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Such a meaſure would prove certain deſtruc- 
tion to the tenants in general, a very great 
_ detriment to the ſtare; and probably, at laſt, 
the ruin of the landed intereſt. There are 
many landlords who manage their own af- 
fairs, and to whom God has given ſenſe and 
humanity, theſe indeed may be truſted : 
There is no doubt, that upon an event of this 
kind, they would make a new and equitable 
bargain with their tenants. There are alfo 
many who, although they do not manage 
their affairs themſelves, yet commit the ma- 
nagement of them to perſons of knowledge 
and probity, are at pains to inquire into the 
fituatton of their tenants, and conſider them- 
ſelves as concerned in their fate. Thefe 
likewiſe may be truſted: But I am ſorry that 
F am obliged to add, that there are ſome of 
a different character, who have no more 
compaſſion for their tenanes than for the 
Moors of Bengal, or the Caribbs of St Vin- 
cents. Immerſed ia diſſipation or poſſeſſed 
by avarice; they aſſigu the management of 
their country affairs to perſonsbhoſe whole 
merit conſiſts in/being expert imbhbar gain ma- 
king, and whd ate conſideredods the better 
qualified, and are the move Highly valued, 
the more they ave habĩtuatedi te the lo arts 
of trick and cunning: To leave our tenants 
at the mercy ofs ſuch perſons would be as 
imprudent as cruel. If ever the Government 
therefore 


L 1 


therefore ſhall regulate our currency, or take 
any other method to reduce the price of 
proviſions, ſomething at the ſame time muſt 

be done for the ſecurity of the tenants. Ic 
is at leaſt neceſſary that a breach be 
made in their leaſes; and that in the year 
before this breach takes place, they ſhall be 
freed from ſome of the ſevereſt of the reſtric- 
tions with which it is now common to bind 
up tenants. By theſe no injuſtice would be 
done to landlords: For if the price of provi- 
ſions. and other commodities is reduced, 


thereby their expence is. leſſened, and it does 


not require the ſame rent to ſupport che ſame 
dignity. If ſtrict enquiry is made, it will 
probably appear that landholders, tho' their 
rents are doubled, cannot afford to live bet- 
ter than formerly. In like manner, ſhould 
rents be reduced in proportion, to the price 
of commodities, they will ſtill be able to live 
as well as at preſent. 

Tux neceſſity of regulating the amreney 
is particularly applicable to Scotland. And 
indeed the ſituation of that part of the king- 
dom is very alarming. ,'1 would beg leave to 
call the attention of perſons to this: Let us 
cgonſider, what has already happened, as the 
beſt way of judging: what . 0 Fealon, to 
expect. aun: © 469, 


Ir 1 a fact well — 5 our ks 
ove. been obliged regularly every year to 
bring 
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bring gold from London. The author a+ 
bove- mentioned ſays that there is no reaſon 
ta believe that a greater ſum was braught this 
laſt year than for ſeveral preceeding years. 
However, it is probable that this trade has 
| increaſed along with our paper currency; 
and indeed from the management of the par- 
ticular hank which he mentions; ſeems to 
have been unavoidable. Now this ſum an- 
nually brought from London, may be conſi- 
dered as the balance ov ing by Scotland to 
Eagland. The gold brought from London 
to the Scots banks is regularly taken out of 
the banks, and either carried to the Eagliſh 
manufacturing towns from which Scotland 
is lupplyed with commodities, or hack to 
London for theiexpence of the Scots Peers, 
Members of Parſament, and Cburt-attend- 
ers, and to bear the expence'of appkals, 
uhich are now become ſo eummon. Whe- 
ther the increale of this Halantꝭe agaiuſt Scot- 
land is owing to the incrraſe of luxury in 
this part of the kingdom;146 the dehnt of 
the Scots maupfactuſes, or to the loſt o the 
claret- trade i (bk]l not ist preſt nt enquire: 
however, it is certain, that by Minze end 
diſcountingi bills t provide: geld, andby 
drawing again fur the payment oß theſe, the 
debt owing by Scotland to England is an- 
nually increaſed 4 and if this is tlie cafe, I 
beg leave to alk how this debt is to be paid? 
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A merchant who trades with a foreign nati- 
on, and has the balance on his ſide, may have 


this balance remitted: to London, and can 


draw to the extent of it. This merchant 
can furniſh the banks with gold to the ex- 
tent of the balance of trade in his favour. 


But unleſs in this manner, I am at a loſs to 


know how the debt contracted by the Scots 
banks is to be paid. For if it is the want of 
ſpecie that has. occaſioned bills of exchange 
to be drawn and diſcounted, and if the 
eauſes for this want of ſpecie continue, eve- 


ry other method taken to pay the debt muſt 


bring both the banks and 3 into diffi- 
eulties. 1 
Bux it is: Weber Genie to lber ve chat 


notwithſtanding the difficulties that the Scots 


banks meet with in procuring ſpeeie, yet 
fome extraordinary remittances have been 
made to Scotland: fince the peace. Some 


adventurers indeed have made purchaſes in 


the conquered iſlands; this naturally occa- 


fioned ſome remittances from Scotland; but 


theſe were certainly more than balanced by 
the money that has been brought from the 


Eaſt, and by, which; eſtates have been pur- 


chaſed in Scotland. Beſides this, it is cer- 


tain, that;confideralile ſums bf:Engliſh money 
are at preſent ſecured upon Scots eſtates. 
If notwithſtanding of all of theſe, the ba- 
_ "ance has been againſt Scotland, what muſt 
be 


1 


de the ſituation of this part of the kingdom 
when theſe remittances ſhall ceaſe, 1 con- 
ſiderable ſums be paid annually for the inte- 
reſt of this debt? But this is not all: When 
the country is drained of ſpecie, ſhould the 


money lent by England be required, which 


probably will happen in caſe of a war, then 
the diſtreſs of the country may be eaſier ima- 
gined than deſcribed. The railing this mo- 


ney. muſt occaſion inconveniencies; the re- 


mitting it to England muſt occaſion a run 


upon the banks, and they brought under an 


abſolute neceſſity of calling in their credits, 
which in ſuch a ſituation may prove fatal: 
But if the currency at preſent ts leſſened, 


and in conſequence of this ſome inconve- 
niencies ariſe, theſe inconveniencies may. 
poſlibly reſtrain the luxury that prevails ſo 


much ; may engage the grandees to live 
more in the country, and remit Jeſs money 
to London; or perhaps engage the Govern- 
ment to allow again to Scotland the profits 


of the claret- trade as a balance for the Scots 


eſtates that are ſpent in England. 
Ir it appears difficult to reſtrain our luxu- 


ry, and to leſſen our currency, two of the 


cauſes of the preſbat high price of proviſi- 


ons, I am afraid it will appear ſtill more 


difficult to remove our taxes and to pay the 
national debt, the other two cauſes of this 
mentioned. 


ALL 
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Art dhe debt that can | poſſibly be paid 
during the continuance of the peace which 


we at preſent enjoy, never will be felt; and 


when a new war breaks out, which cannot 
be at à very great diſtance, both the debt 
and taxes muſt be greatly increaſed. And 
indeed, under the conduct ot a miniſter of 
fuch an enterpriſing genius as one produced 
by the laſt war, dies ren foon be pen 
do a criſis. 

A SCHEME for paying the notions debt 
12 been propoſed by au author very learn- 
ed in political arithmetic“. But the ſucceſs: 


of this ſcheme depends upon his ſuppoſition, 
That the nation is able to bear the ex pence 


of any war ia which it may be engaged, 
during the courſe of twenty years, without 
having recourſe to the ſinking-fund, which 
mult be invariably applied to the payment 


. of the debt. If the nation is indeed able to 


bear new taxes ſufficjent to raiſe a fund for 
paying the intereſt 6f all loans that may be 


found neceſſary, aud the finking-fund inva- 


riably applied to the extinguiſhing of debt, 
then it is certain this fund will operate with 


all the force which that learned gentleman 


aſoribes to it: But whether or not the na- 


0 is able ty bear chis, is a queſtion that 
cannot 
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cannot be determined, without ſuch a 
knowledge of its fi tuation as few private per- 
ſons can acquire. 

Ir has already been me , in what man- 
ner taxes raiſe the price of all commodities ; 
it has been likewiſe demonſtrated, that 3 
the price of theſe is raiſed to a certain height, 
all the manufactures. that. depend upon fo- 
reign conſumpt mult be ruined. An attempt 
therefore to execute this fcheme of paying the 
national debt may be the means of bringing 
on a criſis ſooner than otherwiſe it would 
Came... 

Tazxs is indeed a kind of tax, which poſ- 
ſibly would not produce ſuch bad conlequen- 
ces, and that is a tax on ſtock-holders. This 
tax, though ir ſhould be allowed that it would 
prove dangeraus to lay it on in the time of 
war, might, however, one would think, be 
ſafely applied in the time of peace. | As all 
landed men are taxed already it certain- 
ly cannot be unreaſonable to tax thoſe Mo- 
neyed men likewiſe; and the rather, as fo- 
reigners, Who carry off ſome' of the Front of 
the alley, would, be thereby, obliged to bear a 
part of the expense. Suppoſe, then, that theſe 
gentlemen are taxed at 3 = mulſion, which ! is a 
tax not heavier than * lang. tax at 2 ſhil- 
lings in the pound; and this 2 million added 
to the ſinking-fund, or employed i in the cur- 


rent ſervices, as the ſituation of the nation 
M ſhould 
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mould require, the payment of the national 
debt would thereby be accelerated, and mo- 
ney 1 raiſed, without throwing any additional 
burden upon our trade and manufactures. 
The moneyed men, was this done, will no 
doubt cry out, that this is the ſame thing with 
reducing their intereſt, which the Govern- 
ment has pledged its faith to them is not to 
be done. Government, from the nature of 
its inſtitution, pledges i its faith to every ſub- 


ject, that no money ſhall be forced out of 


his pocket, except what the exigencies of the 
ſtate requires, | Now, as Government has 
been long in the uſe of taxing the land- holder, 
it is time now to extend this to the ſtock- 
holder, who certainly has an equal, if not a 
greater intereſt i in its proſperity. 
There are two inconveniencies which it 
may be alledged that this tax will prodùce. 
One of them is, that the whole inten of the 
tax will be laid upon the preſent ſtock-hold- 
ers. This would be the caſe, if in conſe- 
quence of the tax ſtock ſhould fall ſo much as 
to produce, after paying che tax, the fame i in- 
tereſt to the purchaſer as before; ; bur it is 
robable that this would not happen. Stock 
riſes or falls according to the demand for mo- 
ney. When there is a demand for money, 
either by the Government for new loans, or 
in any other way, ſtock naturally falls; be- 


cauſe the perſons that have money, inſtead of 


purchaſing 
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purchaſin 98 ſtock, employ | it to ſupply the de 


| mand, On the other hand, when Govern- 


- ment pays debt, or an addition is made to th& 


riches of the nation, ſtock naturally riſes. . 


Now in time of peace, ſhould the fi nking 
fund, by proper conomy, be raiſed to its 
full extent, and applied for the diſcharge of 

ebt, by this meaſure there will be more mo- 
Hey in the market than there is a demand for, 


and conſequently, being applied to the pur- 


chaſe of ſtock, will naturally occaſion a riſe. 
Now if, in this ſituation of affairs, a tax is 
laid upon ſtock, it may well be ſuppoſed, that 
the natural effect of this meaſure will be ba- 
lanced by the money thrown into the mar- 
ket by the payment of debt. At leaſt it may 


be aſſerted, that in this caſe, ſtock will hot fall. 


ſo much as commonly happens at the eye of 
a war, 

Bur there is another i inconvenlence, which 
it may be alledged, will happen if a tax is 
laid upon ſtock-holders. Foreigners may in 
conſequence of this draw all their money out 
of the funds; and if this ſhould happen the 
conſtquenices may prove fatal. Burt this is a 
thing that we have no reaſon to fear; ſtock- 
holders know yery well, that the bringiog a 


larger quantity of ſtock to market than is 


common, naturally makes the price fall: Fo- 
reign ſtock-holders muſt likewiſe know, that 


though they could diſpoſe of their ſtock, yer 
" hit 
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that the remĩtting of large ſums of money is 
attended with great difficulties. Theſe things 
would naturally prevent them from execut- 
ing any ſcheme of this kind; and make them 
fatisfied to poſſeſs their ſtock, and pay the 
_ _Tar1s is a matter that perhaps ſhould not 
have been mentioned, as the conlequences, 
which a meaſure of this kind may produce, 
are not indeed ſo obvious as is to be wiſhed 
for. But there is another thing in our 
taxes by which they raiſe the price of provi- 
ſions,., that ought not to be over-looked, be- 
cauſe it is certain that it may be removed, 
while at the ſame time it is evident that no 
bad conſequences can follow. This is the 


money ſpent by the tax-gatherers, Who not 


only raiſe the price of proviſions by their 
laxury, but alſo by the great amount of their 
falaries occaſion heavy taxes to be laid up- 
on the people. It cannot but appear ſurpri- 
ſing, that as taxes are multiplied, and debt 
increaſed, poſts and penſions ſhould likewiſe 


be multiplied, and falaries increaſed. Let us 


look into the public offices, and obſerve by 
whom buſineſs is done. It is not done by 
principals who have the extravagant ſalaries, 
in ſome caſes not even by deputes, but by 
the clerks and deputes of depures. Theſe are 
the perſons who do the buſineſs for trifling 
ſalaries, while the principals never think of 
it, 
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it, and indeed are commonly incapable of 
it; Surely thoſe perſons are loſt to all ſenſe 
of ſhame, who, rich and idle, can behold the 
poor and induſtrious taxed ro füpport their 

luxury and extravagance, and who, inſtead 
öl beſtowing any bleſſing upon the laborious 
hands that feed. them, are always ready upon 
every occaſion to ſqueeze and to oppreſs 
them. Is it poſſible to imagine, that the col- 
lecting the public revenues coſts ſo monſtrous 
a ſum as three millions? and yet there can- 
not be lefs, it we join to this all penſions, and 
the ſalaries of all ſinecure offices. Many 
are the ſchemes that have been propoſed for 
paying the national debt, and eaſing the peo- 


ple of the burthenſome taxes laid upon them; 


but ſurely of all theſe the moſt natural is the 
ſaving one or two millions annually in the 
article of poſts and penſions. Was there as 
much public ſpirit left in the nation we might 
ſtill hope to be ſaved: But alas! judge what 
foundation we have for hope, when œcono- 
my itſelf is the ſubject of patriotic redicule. 

Bur though we ſhould have no hope, that 
luxury will be ſo far reſtrained, currency ſo 
far leſſened, taxes ſo far removed, and the 
national debt ſo far extinguiſhed, as to reduce 
the price of proviſions in a very ſenſible man- 
ner, yet it is poſſible, that ſomething may 


ſtill be done to encourage the culture of corn, 
which 
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Which may at leaſt prevent dedtruction from! 
coming ſuddenly upon us. 

Tux encouragement given to the culture 
of corn by the bounty for exportation, pro- 
duced an effect the moſt extraordinary. We 
know from the moſt undoubted authority, 
that from, the time that this bounty was giv- 
en to the Year 1759, the price of corn was 
much more equal, and the average price con- 
ſiderably lower than it had been for the fame 
number of years before that æra. As during 
this period the prices of other things advan- 


ced. conſiderably, the keeping corn at the 


ſame price as formerly, or bringing it below 
this price muſt certainly have been owing to 
the great Improvements that were made in 
conſequence of this encouragement. When 
we reflect how powerfully the cauſes aſſigned 
for the preſent high price of proviſions have 
probably operated, we mult conclude, that 
nothing but the great improvements intro- 
quced into the country could have prevent- 
ed it from riſing much higher. 
Bor notwithſtanding the great advanta- 
| ges that the bounty given for the exportati- 
on of corn has produced, in encouraging the 
culture of this i important commodity, yet we 
find ſome perſons exclaiming againſt this 
meaſure as moſt deſtructive to the kingdom. 
Theſe perſons pretend, that corn is not a ſta- 
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ple commodity, and that lie exporting it not 
only raiſes the price to the manufacturer, but 
is allo the principal cauſe that has drained us 
of all the foreign gold that we poſſeſſed, and 
that has impoveriſhed the nation. That the 
exporting any commodity the produce of a 
country, ſhould be the cauſe of draining the 
country of its ſpecie, has very much the ap- 
pearance of a paradox. Let us however do 
it juſtice, and conſider what is advanced in 
ſupport of it. When a Britiſh merchant, it 
is alledged, ſhips a quantity of corn for a 
foreign merchant, and receives the bounty, 
the price of the corn is reduced to foreigners; 
and, upon an equal barter, the foreign mer- 
chant can ſhip no greater value of goods for 
the Britiſh merchant than the reduced price 
of the corn, ſo that though the Government 
ſhould lay a duty on theſe goods in propor- 
tion to the bounty on the corn, yet it muſt 
loſe, as the value of the goods imported is 
jeſs than the value of the corn exported by 
the whole of the bounty. * If the foreign 
merchant ſhall ſhip goods to the value of the 
corn purchaſed in the market, ſo that the 
government may not loſe, then there is à 
balance due the foreign merchant, which 

muſt be paid in ſpecte. And it is added, 
that the paying of this balance is the thing 
that has drained onr country of all the fo- 
reign gold we poſſeſſed, If this reaſoning 
1s 
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is juſt, it is too refined for the comprehenſion 


of an ordinary capacity: But it ſeems to be 


founded upon a, ſuppoſition that will not be 


allowed, whinh is, HThatethe exportation of 


corn occaſions che ĩmꝑottatienof other goods 


tothe ſama value; Roften happens, that there 


are treatienofiodmnſinccibauivixe nations, in 


which it izuflipulnedyiicliats hey ſhall take 


certain commotfities from: nach other, or 
ſhall allo wihe>impurxtatidn af certain com- 
mfoditiesy.u porn uerraiqonditions. But e- 


vemnvinmthi$iea(cy the ohe nation. is not oblig- 
ed wo take inireturmagpedoiitgan cqual var 
lieiwirhathoſe what ,avemivens elf the one 
— — goods targa amount than the 

ther, there Wilk h a balance, owing, and 
e be paid in pecie; ſo that 
givent, by a merchant 
in the one natiun tere scho neceſſity that 


when a co mmiſſion is 


the mereham᷑ 9 hm ti commiſſion is 
given hall give onen return of equal va- 
lue. Andlis chislistnetomedeſſary in thoſe 


commodities me nttontad ig a treaty Of com- 


merce, its is abſurd to Iuppuſe that this is 


neceſſary when the,“ is given for 


corn. When one nazion takes from another 
the-umcads wElkaty-thequanticy at any 
time may bolefiecged but when it needs 
the -neceſſiitics/ofalite, it muſt ha ve the full 


quantity; and the nation that ſupplies theſe 


is not under the neceſitty of taking any kind 
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ol goods in exchange; and if no goods are 
taken, the whole. value muſt be paid in ſpe-. 
cie. Now, if this is the calc, the value of 
the whole corn exported by means of the 
bounty muſt be ſtated as an increaſe of the 
balance paid to the, nation, or as reducing 


the balance paid by it, inſtead of conſidering 


it as the cauſe that drains us of our ſpecie. 
As there ſeems co be a difference in opi- 


nion with reſpect to the propriety of grant- 
ing a bounty on the exportation of corn, and 


as the affair itſelf is of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, it is proper ta, examine this meaſure 
with particular attention, and conſider the 
effects that it naturally produces. 


THAT the granting a bounty on the mo 


portation of corn occaſions a larger quanti- 


ty to be ex ported than otherways would be. 
done, is a truth that muſt appear evident to 


every perſon. But the bounty not only 
produces this effect; it alſo has a tendency 
to throw the whole corn; trade into the hands 
of the nation that grants it. When the in- 
habitants of a nation ſtand in need of corn, 
they naturally commiſſion it from thoſe 
places from whence they can be beſt ſerv- 
ed. Now, ſuppoſe that in Britain the price 
of corn in the market is the ſame as in ano- 
ther nation that has this article to diſpoſe of, 
and that the expence of carriage is the ſame 


er it is obrious, that the commiſſions 
N will 
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will be given to Britiſh Sian: for this 
reaſon, that they, y means of the Bounty, 
can afford it much cheaper than” the mer- 
chants df the Kehle den. And if the 
mat let price of corn is commonſy as low in 
Britain a8 im any other nation, the bounty 
granted miuſt put the whole corn- trade into 
e gene Britin werthauts. 33 201 26 21 


5 ee fab 50 che common 1 50 
and a neceſſary part of the food. of all, is 
rhe\moſtfimportancocommodity in any na- 
tion; and the greater\'epcouragement that 
is given to iht culture off it, the cheaper it 
will always bee The granting a bounty 
upon emportation very proper way of 
encouraging the culture of corn; for there · 
by a/mbrker! is) pT oed Andie price is 
prevented from falling: ſo low as other ways 
it would do. This will be beſt. underſtood 
by ſappoſiitg-that!/che)bounty is taken off, 
that ther/foreigy! market is ſupplied from 
ee Arnd that in conſequence 
of this Boil) d per Gude corn remains on 
hand: 'Tht immediate *ronſequence! of this 
meaſute;-mo!dentity would be the reducing 
the price of proviſions, becauſe there would 
be more corn in the market than is ſufficient 
to. upp the demand. But let us look for- 

ward 
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duction of the Price, Ati is certain, that when 
the price of corn is brought lower than the 


ture of corn is diſcouraged, and a leſa quan- 
tity is, fawn... And when this bappens, a 
very Few ſucceſſive:had, erops raiſe the price 
to an exorbitant height, ang oblige: us to 
have recourſe to other nations for bread: A 
thing which cannot probably happen while 
the baugty encourages, the farmer to ſow a 
large quantity, and thereby renders the pro- 
duce greater than the home-canſampe. This 
is confirmed by experience; for as has al- 
ready been obſerved, aſier the hounty was 
granted, the average price of corn has not 
only been lower than befone, but the price 
alſo has been- more; equal and leſs fluctuat - 
ing. Should the hounty: then be. taken off, 
though the price might i be reduced by this 
for ſome years, yet by the .diſconragement 
thereby given to the bulture of corn, it 
would at leugth be raiſed higher than ever. 
Perſons who do not conſider things of this 
kind with attention, may poſſibly aſk, What 
ground is there for fears of this kind? does 
not the land remain? and wille not the far- 
mer be obliged, by a regard for his own in- 
tereſt,” to ſow it? To theſe queſtions it 

may 


ward. a little to the conſequence, of this, re- 


nature f the crops ſhould produce, and no 
market for, che hole quantity, then the cul- 


rere 
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may be replied, That if our farmers are ob- 
liged to ſtruggle! with their farms, which a 

reduction of th pneſent prices will occaſion, 
then they will nloſe ſpirit, and their affairs 
run into confuſion 20 Or, ſhould ſome of 


great part of their Arable lands into grals, 
the produee of ieh will continue to ſell e- 
ven at a high price hile che preſent Ame; 
Sone ee eee ee eee 974 

n oonſequencei of taking off the Wan. 
ty on the exportation of cor to the nation 
itſelf, has been-confidered/'! het us now in- 
quire What weuld be the confeqnence of this 
meaſuro, with reſpect to che foreign — 
chat are ſupplied by us With chis article. 

Ir islaſſerted that by meam of the — 
ty we afforck corn cheaper torſoreigu nations 
than to our own manüfacturers. This, I am 
perſuaded, is aſſemting do much: For if we 
conſiden the ſenptmca af | carriage; the com- 


which muſt be added toitheiprice, we will 
be convinced, lahat in very few caſes the 
bounty is ſufſiciend to cartyſthe corn to a fo- 
reign —— nas. uy ſold there at the 
ſame pricrratywhieh ji is bought here. But 
let us Juppoſt;7 that» the! bdunty in ſome ca- 
ſes produces this effect, and that our corn 


to foreigners is ſſometimes cheaper than t 


aur on manufacturers; yet even this is not 


fa 


them retain their ſpirits, they will lay off a 


_ miſhonyand;/thb; merchant?s proſit, all of 
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fo hurtful a thing as it may perhaps appear ar 


firſt ſight. It indeed/would be a very hurt- 
ful thing,” if che nat iom ſupphod y us is our 
rival in any manufacture candhatethe fame 
time ſtands d ne of au, uhldpply of 
com; for by ſudh æ mealurervferwautdiens- 
ble that nation toldmder ei u30imirſforeign 
market. But-4f thoſe/=edwntvies which we 
ſupply produceccoro!fortheirginbabitants, 
and only fail upon particular occaſſons, then 
the ſupplying thetm om theſoigmetdivns even a 
little cheaper than o upp dur wn ma- 
nufacturerspmuſt ſyroue lat length æ real hurt 
to 'therpand-anmadwintapbiions pifby hyithis 
the eulture uf odonoarhongrhedmis diſvoura- 


ged, while -amohgrucird bntgquraged;; and 


their lands imeonſequonde oß eis diſeburuge- 
ment, ar6tuenedmpo πν H dds cd applied 
to other purpofes;i>cThecmaturyed effect of this 
practice is, fl vhat abey; with wore . 
need a ſupply; which mattpaiſetheprice a- 
mongſt them; -and atbought3irbmaytbe' rai- 
ſed to ſuch aheighi as ot rende litt more be- 
neficial forte farmen ti cultivate corn than 
vines, yet to mak a gt eat dinge in the a- 
griculture of AH counoryy5 and. coſturn vine- 
yards into -copnfelds; ds workbiof many 
years, during which Wwe may Haye' frequent 
opportunities, if the culture bf ehr is encou- 


raged 8 us, to ſupply them at a dear 


rate. 
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. In France they ſeem; to be very. ſenſible of 
a 1 great advantages that Britain has, poſſeſſed 
from the great encouragemept given to the 


exportation of corn, and the great hurt done 
to their on country by .prohibiting this. 


They are now giving all poſſible encourager 
ment to the cultore of corn ; but it is to be 
hoped that the preſent unequal way of rai- 
fing the taxes, occaſioned by their manner 
of farming the revenues, will render N 
eee ee A c arty 
Tu k perſons that er — ail the 

| een amongſt us, ſeem to think that it is 
abſolutely neceſſary that the Government 
ſhould be no loſer by it; but that the expor- 
tation of corn ſhould produce imports, on 
which a duty is impoſed equal to the boun- 
ty. But it is not neceſſary that the Govern- 
ment ſhould be indemnified by imports: for 


when the nation in general gains, the Go- 


vernment though it may loſe at firſt, yet at 
laſt is always a gainer in proportion to the 
gain of the nation. Let us ſuppoſe that the 


exportation of corn produces no unportation, 


and that the Whole price is paid in {pecie, in 


this caſe the Government loſes immediately | 
about 12 per cent. ard the nation, no doubt, 


muſt be taxed for the payment of this. But 
the additional riches that the nation has ac- 
quired in ſpecie from foreign nations, in 
the improvement of land, and in conſe- 
quence of this in the increaſe of its produce, 

makes 
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make it ſufficiently able to beax the tax: 80 
chat according to this ſtatè of ths. matter, for 
every twelve that the nation: n it receives 
loo in return. anne to 

IN whatever view; Welse we confidcr 
the bounty granted for the exportation of 
corn, it appe ars in its effects truly beneficial 
to the nation, and therefore; inſtead of be- 
ing taken off, except in ſome very particular 
caſes, it ought rather to be farther extend- 
ed, and given when corn is even at a higher 
price than the law, as it ſtands at preſent, 
allows it. However, there is no reaſon to 
expect this from the preſent temper of thoſe 
perſons v hoſe clamours ſeem rather to have 
too much influence on Government, conſi- 
dering how improper judges they muſt be 
in matters of this kind: And therefore it is 
of the greateſt importance, and indeed ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to give every other poſſible 
encouragement to agriculture. For this pur- 
poſe the following A are le march 
ed.. f G 4%"; Ubi 

I. Teal Oben l be valued. In 
Scotland'thert'is.no need for any thing more 
than has already been done. It is in the 
power of every landholder to get his tythes 


valued; and there is a rule ſmed by law ac- 
cording to which this is tobe done. There 
are but very few that have not taken the be- 
nefit of this law, ſo that drawing the tythes 
of the produte of land is a practice now 
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ſcarcely. to be met with, and in a few years 


will be entirely laid aſide. It is not ſo in 
England; the drawing the tyrhes, in this part 
of the iſland is as common as it is uncommon 
in the other. Lo put an end to this prac- 
tice, if it will- ot give encouragement to a- 
griculturg, will at, Jeaſt remoye a very great 
diſcouragemegt ig. it · The drawing of tythes 
is a thing. of hich every farmer complains; 
it often accalians differences betwixt him 
and the perſon chat has à right to them; and 
when this, happens, he often, in order to 
leſſen che value of he tythe, manages his land 
in ſuch a manner as even to hurt himſelf, It 
would therefore be far the benefit of both 
parties, as ellas of the Ta that 
tythes were ,properly and ale valu 
ed. Conſidering chat the yalpe.of money is 
very fluctuating, perhaps it would not be 
proper to ert them ĩuto, money, but then 


it would certain be gqual to convert them 


into ſixe d quantities of the. kinds, of which 
the tythe is drawn. This. would fave the 


perſon. who, has af righr 12 the tythe a great 


deal of expence, and zhe farmer a great deal 


of trouble. it Would at the lame time re- 


move a ground of difference, and a. very 
great impediment. to improvement. 


II. The diviſian af commonties is another 


ching propoſed for the encouragement of a- 
griculture. When the high price of provi- 


denz! is univerſally complained, of, it is fur- 
| priſing 
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prifing to ſee ſo many and ſuch extenſive 
commonties lying waſte, which at the ſame 
time are capable of great improvement. In 
this, as indeed in almoft all other things, the 
common. people miſtake their general intereſt. 
Theſe perſons are great enemies to the diviſi- 
on of commonties, aud yet there is not any 
meaſure ſo proper for reduting the price of 
proviſions in that part of the country where 
they are ſituated. When we. conſider how 
high the price of corn has been over all Eu- 
rope for ſome years paſt; and when we be- 
hold ſo many thouſands of acres lying waſte, 
we cannot help regreting that theſe lands 
have not bee divided and improved, by 
which the price of corn might have been 
kept a little lower at home, and conſidera- 
ble ſums received from the markets abroad. 
Of late years many commonties in Scotland 
have been divided: © This has produced all 
the good effects to be deſted. There are 
now to be {een good crops of 'torn and hay 
upon fields that formerly ſeareely kept alive 
a few paultry cos and ſſieep: An evidence 
of how great advantage it will be to the 
country to proceed in this mütter; in ſpite 
of any difficulties that may be thrown in the 

way. ä n i 
III. Taers is another Wing that may be 
of uſe to encourage the culture of corn, 
which is the making roads in the country at 
the public expence. The military cannot 
be better employed than in works of this 
0 kind; 
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kind z Wa in Scotland, the rents of the au- 


ovine: eſtates, if faithfully accounted. for, 
would afford not an inconſiderable fund. 
The advantage of good roads is great, be- 
yond what one at firſt fight can imagine. 
By them, the farmer has acceſs to foreign 
manure for improving his lands, and to pro- 


per markets for diſpoſing of their produce. 


In ſhort, by them places at a diſtance are as 

it were brought near at hand, and the advan- 

tages of one place communicated to all. 
There have been of late years a great many 
roads made in the kingdom, and the effects 

produced by theſe roads are moſt ſurpriſing. 
In many places in their neighbourhood, the 
face of the country is changed; and altho? 
perhaps the improvement of the country was 
only a ſecondary view in making theſe roads, 
yet, it is found, that the tolls by which they 
are ſupported, are chiefly paĩd by the hor - 
ſes and carts that carry manure and corn. 
Let the kingdom then be ſurveyed with a 
view to the maklng of roads for communi- 
cating the advantages of one place to ano- 


ther, without any regard to the ſeats and 


lands of noblemen and gentlemen. Let a 
proper plan be formed and carried into exe- 
cution. The employing a number of hands 
will probably occaſion ſome inconvenience 
at firſt, but the goodneſs of the ſcheme will 
ſoon be diſcovered by a great addition to the 
quantity of all kinds of „— brought 
to Ret: 


IV. THERE 
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IV. Turks is one other thing that may be 
of uſe to bring down the price of proviſions, 
and that is the encouraging farmers to la- 
bour with oxen. The advantages of a 
ſcheme of this kind are very evident: If 
oxen are capable of as much labour as hor- 
ſes, it is certain that they may be reared at 
much leis expence, and maintained with 
much leſs corn. Oxen were conſidered in 
ancient times as the kind of cattle moſt pro- 
per for labour, and were chiefly employed in 
the ſevereſt kind, in tilling the ground, and 
drawing heavy carriages. In ſome parts of 
the kingdom, oxen are employed in this 
work at preſent; but almoſt. all of theſe are 
places where agriculture is not in a flouriſh- 
ing ſituation. The cattle are ill fed, and 
they are commonly yoked to clumſy ploughs 
and ill conſtructed carriages; It is no won- 
der therefore, that the farmers in thoſe parts, 
where agriculture is in a more flouriſhing 
ſituation, obſerving. the; bad appearance 
which theſe cattle md their, labour make, 
ll. ould not be very apt to-employ them; how- , 
ever, were large ſtout, oxen, employed, and 
theſe. well fed, it is probable, that in many 
places they would do as much work as an e- 
qual number of horſes ; and was this change 
made in the cattle ee in agriculture, 
there would be a conſiderable ſaving of corn, 
heſides a large quantity of butcher- meat 
brought to market. 4 
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ment of tlas eheme. Perhaps it may not be 


is © 1 
gas that it un 08 very” | 
dierte tg erb a. Plan for the encourage- 


amiſs to offer a"cotifiderable premium to all 


farmers in theſe counties where agriculture 


is fſüppbſeck ro be brought to the greateſt” 


pebfaRtich, who ſhall carry on the Whole o- 


jons neceſſary in their farms with oxen, 


Without making uſe of horſes in any kind of 
labour Whatever; or perhaps it would be 


more proper to give a premium to the far- 
mer who ſhall plough the largeſt quantity of 
land in the ſeaſon with one yoke of oben. 


The proſpect of the firſt premium propoſed . 


would probably encourage. farmers to 1 


oxen mall the kinds of labour necefſary on 
a fürm; and the proſpect of the laſt — 
eirgage them to try how much labour oxen 
are able to perform. It is probable, from 


the almoſt univerſal practice of the ancients, 
that if proper trials are once made, farmers 
will find that the employing them i is as pro- 
fitable for tnemlelves as” beneficial} 10 ae 


ae i 
_ hel things peopelrd bor eee 


ment of agriculture cannot be effected withs: 


cut che aſſiſtance of Parliament: Their im 


portance however merits its attention; and 
one need not heſitate to declare, that che Mi- 
nifter who ſhall prepare bills for the purpo- 


A mentioned, and get them carrĩed through 
e Muſs, would certainly diſcover himſelf” 


e greateſt Patriot in the kingdom. 
INI S. 


